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The GIST of IT & 
PACIFIST secretary of war sounds) 


like an anomaly. Nevertheless, New- 
ton D. Baker made a speech before the 
Cleveland Advertising Club in which there” 
was more talk of national ideals of peace” 
than of munitions and gunboats. 
Baker believes that we 
found a true basis of internationalism 
liberty of speech and action. 


timely point at this Thanksgiving season, 


Page 187. . 
ROM one who has demonstrated the 
principles of scientific management in ~ 

his own plant comes sincere testimony of — 


the value of the profession in which Robert 
G. Valentine was engaged at the time of 
his death. Henry P. Kendall, head of the 


Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., tells how ~ 


Mr. Valentine devoted his life to recon- 
ciling the clear-eyed spirit of science with 
the blind spirit of democracy. Page 189. 


Bea legislation had been too busy 
abating hog cholera, instead of tubercu- 
losis among children, the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church at St. Louis 
set aside discussion of canons and prayer- 
book for a time to consider the rights of 
human beings. The Rev. George Craig 
Stewart, pastor of St. Luke’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Evanston, III., who has tried 
a partnership between religion and social 
service in his own parish, reports how so- 
cial service was one of the trinity of subjects 
that dominated the convention. Page 190. 


HE doors of the closed shop are being 

battered down by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in San Francisco. But Harry F. 
Grady, a San Francisco business man now 
studying at Columbia University, who knows 
intimately many men on both sides of the 
door, finds that under the sobriquet of law 
and order the business interests are employ- 
ing the same methods of coercion and boy- 
cott which they decry in the unions. Page 192. 


HARLES J. STRONG, who conducted 

the charities investigation in New 
York, came at his task in the light of a 
long experience of civic work, including the 
presidency of the City Club. His report 
goes to the fundamentals of charity work as 
an essential function of government. He 
would abolish five overlapping and under- 
working offices and commissions and set up 
a supervisory board broadly equipped to do 
its work. Page'195. The State Conference 
of Charities, with only a few members pres- 
ent, passed a resolution opposing his plan. 
Page 207. 


EORGE FOSTER PEABODY, distin- 

guished for many years as a champion 
of all good causes, differs with Mr. Lane’s 
interpretation of Mr. Osborne’s occupancy 
of the thorny warden’s seat at Sing Sing. 
Pages 198 and 210. 


HAMBER OF COMMERCE men are for 
making railroad labor compulsory pend- 
ing arbitration; the American Federation of 
Labor is unanimously against compulsion. 
The Congressional Record please copy. 
Page 201. 
a abs government’s theory and practice in 
disbursing $2,000,000 to the families of 
needy guardsmen. Page 204. 
Ree prices have led a New York asso- 
ciation to increase its budget of charit- 
able relief by 25 per cent. Page 201. 
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National Ideals 
By Newton D. Baker 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


VERY now and then some orator who catches the 

public ear points to the fact that, as he sees it, 
America is becoming industrially splendid, but eth- 
ically or idealistically infirm. Now, I am one of 
those persons who do not believe that, and I want, if I can, 
to analyze this question of national ideals; to find out what 
they are, and why there are people who imagine them in dan- 
ger because of the changed character of our civilization. 

In the first place, it is difficult to catalog ideals. We are 
too busy about our bank accounts; we are busy over the affairs 
of our clients; we are busy about our children’s schooling and 
about our wives’ pickling and preserving; we are busy in our 
hours of occupation with our professions and in our hours of 
leisure with our diversions. It is a rare thing for a man to 
take a seat by himself in a corner and say, “How is it with my 
ideals?’ “Where are they and what are they?” 

Yet we all have ideals. They are fundamental to us. 
Every now and then some course of conduct, some incident 
arises which runs up against one of them. ‘The touchstone of 
our innate and fundamental ideals rubs against this new prop- 
osition and we discover either that it is antagonistic or that 
it is virtually in harmony, and we have, if it is antagonistic, 
a revulsion of feeling, and if it is in harmony, we have a feel- 
ing that all is well with the world. 

Likewise, as a nation, we have these deep-lying ideals 
buried out of casual sight; not lost, but put away for safe 
keeping; not made a matter of constant discussion and ex- 
hibition, but still a standard squaring our national life with 
our national conduct. ‘These national ideals, not in themselves 
| different from individual ones, are far more complex and, as 

years go by, of constant change in their application and in 
their range. 

For example, we find Miss Agnes Repplier, brilliant and 
charming essayist as she is, continually writing about the 
ideals of our Pilgrim fathers. She talks about Plymouth 
Rock (when it was in its pristine glory and fame) as though 
there were some kind of virtue loose in the community that 
has ebbed away; just as Bob Aker’s courage dropped out at 
his fingertips when he stood shaking and limp in the face of 
his adversary’s pistol. 

The dream of our Pilgrim fathers was to establish over 


here a free government, of free men. Since that time, nobody 
has proposed anything to the contrary. But freedom today 
is a different thing from the freedom of the good old days. 
‘The adversaries of it have changed their countenances entirely. 
In olden times the ideal lover of freedom was pictured as a 
tall, broad-shouldered man, wearing a wide-brimmed hat, 
and carrying a forbidding looking gun on his shoulder, taking 
his family to church. His job was to make perfectly certain 
that his family would not be molested by red Indians. Like- 
wise he had to protect them against frivolity in various forms. 
The Puritan set his face sternly against pleasure and\ realized 
quite truly that in the making of a new nation, conduct was 
anti-social which allowed a people to divert themselves by 
drinking and dancing and wasting the hours that ought to 
have been given to the serious task of the conquest of a new 
continent. ; 

Nowadays we have still to fight savagery, but a savagery 
far more subtle, no longer stalking about with the tomahawk 
in its hand. And it is less easily discernible because the old 
degrees of intimacy among people no longer exist. 

Miles Standish doubtless knew everybody who lived in 
the village where he lived. It was quite impossible for harm 
to happen to anybody without it being his personal loss. Peo- 
ple attended weekly meetings and town meetings with one 
another. “They called one another by their first name. They 
knew one another. We do not. 

Bergson, the philosopher, once went into a French church 
and found a preacher holding forth with tremendous and 
moving eloquence. Everybody in the audience was in tears 
except one man who seemed unconcerned by anything. The 
minister wove his story and rose in his height of passionate 
appeal, from one level to another, the audience following him 
almost breathlessly. Finally when the service was over, Berg- 
son, noticing this one man still perfectly untouched, followed 
him out of the church, and said to him, ‘I noticed that when 
this congregation was profoundly moved and everybody was 
in tears, or deeply stirred, you were entirely unmoved. How 
do you explain it?” The man replied, ‘‘Well, you see, sir, I 
don’t live in this parish.” 

In the same way we (in modern society) are inclined to be 
parochial. We have our range of friends and business asso- 
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ciates. We have a lack of those old-fashioned contacts that 
brought men into close relation with the whole country. 

It is unavoidable, therefore, if there be difficulty in tracing 
national ideals in the civilization that has succeeded that of 
our Pilgrim forefathers. ‘Those fundamental virtues which 
we would amplify into national ideals used to be immediately 
reflected from individual to individual. The boundaries of 
the nation were within the periphery of a man’s acquaintance. 
In this modern time when it is not possible to know your 
brother by sight or shake hands with the man whose destiny 
you may immediately affect, we have still to think of the con- 
sequences ‘Of national virtues, applied to the welfare of the 
entire human race. 

And, although the effort is great and the result often hard 
to perceive, national ideals are just as robust; just as vigorous; 
just as honestly entertained and as stalwartly fought for 
as they were in the days of Miles Standish. They have, how- 
ever, grown in their application until they are now splendid 
and worldwide. ‘Those who look for a catalog of small vir- 
tues in some statute-book which prohibited certain acts on 
Sunday, down to the kissing of your own wife, as an offense of 
public propriety, those who look to that form of national 
ideals, will fail to recognize the extended and ennobled thing 
that now takes its place. 

Among these national characteristics one of the most con- 
spicuous is the preservation of the ideal of a free people in a 
free country. We have opened our arms wide and invited the 
downtrodden from all the’ world to participate in our new 
civilization. We have shown our adherence to this view. 
We have not fallen into any of the errors that so many of the 
old governments have fallen into. We have proscribed no lan- 
guage; we have leveled against no religious convictions; we 
have preserved freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, the 
utmost freedom of individual election in the matter of loyalty 
to ideals. In other words, we have made America a free 
place where men may come and live, wark and make so long 
as they are not at variance with the common welfare, the high- 
est ideal of all. 


“Progressivism,” Grandchild of Machinery 


IN RECENT YEARS we have, in this country, seen the last of a 
series of changes in the adaptation of this highest ideal—the 
aim for common good. From a simple group of individuals 
as we were in Miles Standish’s time, or George Washington’s 
time, or John Quincy Adams’s, we have suddenly awakened 
to find that we have become an exceedingly intricate and com- 
plicated social mass, our relations depending largely upon me- 
chanical inventions. Whenever a machine is substituted to 
do the work previously done by two men, that machine 
creates relations between those men and makes them depend- 
ent upon. one another. Meanwhile, we had supposed that we 
could have exactly the kind of government, exactly the kind 
of institutions under this changed form of civilization that 
we had under the simpler and less integrated form, and we 
were amazed that with the invention of machinery there grew 
up unconsciously, without contriving or design, a dozen situa- 
tions calling for redress. Each by its inevitable working cre- 
ated injustice and inequalities. We found that while we had 
gained enormously in the art of production and had multiplied 
the forces that were available as aids in production, we had 
failed to attend to the processes of distribution. Thus there 
were raised amongst us great inequalities in distribution, far 
beyond those ordained by nature. Then it was that there 
sprang up in America the thing called “progressivism.” And 
one great national party adopted a program which perhaps 
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was more forward looking than any social program ey 
adopted in the history of politics. 

Much of this progressive platform consisted in unsettli 
things which had been settled; in disturbing a lot of situa- 
tions which were heavy on some shoulders and comfortable on 


others. The platform called for readjustment, and no read- | 


justment takes place with equal pleasure to all involved. It l 
| 


caused many pains in the body politic. The ultimate triumph 
of these social readjustments is, however, necessary and in- 


evitable, because they are sane, balanced and not revolutionary, — 


but evolutionary. ‘They are the inevitable amplification of the 
original ideals which took a raw continent like this, unin- 
habited except by savages, and turned it into a great continent 
of welcome and opportunity. 


Peace With a Heroic Drive in It 


| 


So FoR century after century these ideals of freedom and‘ 


justice have extended, growing more established, growing 
larger. And they are now no less easily defined, if people look 


for them, in their new home and new attire, and new habili- | 


ments. a 

But we Americans have another ideal. 
that I want to indict the human race. 
have the ideal of peace. 
this modern world of ours, and in America particularly, that. 
peace is the normal relation of life. { 

The melancholy conclusion that peace and corruption are 


We in this country — 


ordinarily brothers; that heroism is the natural consequence | 
We cannot, of © 


of war, is bred of a wrong ideal of peace. 
course, have peace without having something heroic in it. We 
must have a strenuous peace; a peace with an upward drive 


in it; a peace that engages the dominant appetite of mankind. © 


Perhaps because we are descendants from savage ancestors and 
because of our struggle for survival there is away down in” 
all of us a something forcing us to have an heroic opportunity. — 


And it is upon that | 


We have come to the conclusion in | 


q 
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Therefore, unless we can get into peace something heroic, un- 


less we can engage our mind and faculties upon a problem that. 
promises to produce a result in the world, we can have no 
peace at all. 

All Americans are desirous of connecting peace with those 
heroic opportunities. 
and sentiment toward bettering the lives of men, women and 
children. 
of labor of women and children in workshops, and insisting — 
upon proper sanitation around the factory; it has increased the © 
recreational opportunities of men and women, and of children, — 
improved their educational opportunities, and raised to a 
higher level the whole plane of human life. 

But in addition we in America want world peace. We 
have been struggling for a long time to secure it, and now, 
when the old world is disillusioned with war, comes our most 
opportune moment. ‘Thoughts of the killed, wounded and 
injured, of the stricken faces of the mothers of the world 
as they walk the streets of their various countries in mourning 
for those who are already gone, and for those who will yet be 
dedicated to this awful slaughter, such thoughts will modify 
men’s view and war will lose some of its heroism, some of its 
former splendor when it was physical combat between selected 
individuals. 

Yet, first, we must have justice in the world. Our propa- 
ganda, world peace, must be founded, both here and abroad, 
on justice among men. And that means the abolition of 
the separatist tendencies that are in men, centuries old. 

In 1815, when Napoleon had been finally overcome and the 
Congress of Vienna met to reestablish the map of the world, 


We have a great surging of emotions © 


It has taken the social form of reducing the hours © 


he Russian Czar proposed that there should be a perpetual 
eace through the creation of what was called “The Holy 
“Alliance.” ‘This was an arrangement by*which the collective 
owers of all the nations represented would be used against 
ny one nation, should it undertake to disturb the peace of the 
yorld. It was very much like the proposition of the present 
eague for universal peace. Although Castlereagh, England’s 
"epresentative, was rather inclined to the plan, Metternich 
‘aid the Czar was a silly fool and the only thing to do, be- 
/ause he was the Czar of Russia, was to humor him, write it 
lown on paper, and go through the formality of signing it. 
After returning to their respective countries, they would see 
Yhat nobody lived up to it. 

At any rate, the Treaty of Vienna went to pieces. Many 
people think Prince Metternich intended it so. “They con- 
‘end that he surrounded the Russian Czar with spies in his 
employ, who whispered dreadful things to him, and .made 
nim believe that his life was in danger, until it affected his 
ind, turning him from a mild, benevolent and gracious man 
ato a terribly despotic, cruel king. 

') But whatever people may.have said, whatever may have 
‘been the cause of the change in the Czar, the peace of Vienna 
“failed because it was not a just peace. It stood upon the 
pleasure of a half-dozen gentlemen, interested in the pre- 
i tensions of princes and the destiny of dynasties, who sat 
around the table with a map of Europe and some lead pencils, 
and drew lines all over it, saying, ‘““You take that.” ‘We 
will take that.” ‘His Majesty can have this.” 

+ The net result was an artificial peace, a peace based on 
Ytorce or power which recognized neither nationality nor 
“ancient and traditional loyalty. Houses were divided against 
themselves; Poland was divided into three parts and each 
: one was left struggling to reestablish the Poland in which it 


HE death of Robert G. Valentine is more of a loss 

to this country than any can know who were 

not closely associated with him and with his work, 

plans and accomplishment in the profession of in- 
dustrial counselor, which profession he created. 

Mr. Valentine graduated from Harvard University in the 
class of ’96 and afterwards taught English at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He gave up teaching to 
‘enter business life as secretary to Mr. Stillman, at that time 
president of the National City Bank of New York. He 
had to give up this position on account of his health, to regain 
which he spent several months in the South. He declined a 
tempting offer of the vice-presidency of a trust company in 
New York because he felt that he could be of greater service 
in other lines of work. He became connected with the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs under Commissioner Francis FE. 
Leupp and was shortly after appointed assistant commissioner 
of Indian affairs by President Roosevelt and commissioner of 
Indian affairs by President Taft. His work in this depart- 
ment was conspicuous, first, for the unusual grasp of the 
whole Indian situation; second, for the selection and training 
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believed and which it loved. ‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was made a polyglot empire, to whose difficulties, since the 
great revolution of 1848, are traceable the Balkan wars, and 
the serious troubles between Turkey and Europe. 

Now, some time the present terrible war will cease and a 
peace will come in Europe. We Americans are vitally con- 
cerned in this peace, because today there cannot be a war even 
between Korea and. Cochin-China without its affecting us. 
We ought, I think, to begin now to cultivate an amplification 
of our national ideals. So that, as the one great neutral na- 
tion, unengaged in the present controversy, friend to all those 
of both sides, the concerted, consolidated influence of America 
can help insure that the new peace will not be a peace of an 
artificial kind; that less attention may be paid to princes and 
kings and emperors than to the fate of peoples. We should 
try to impress upon Europe the excellence of our own experi- 
ment, allowing to people liberty of conscience, liberty of 
minds, liberty of speech, liberty to choose their national asso- 
ciations. “Thus the balance of power in Europe may be pre- 
served not by artificial boundaries, and among potentates and 
princes, but by the contentment of the people who live in the 
several nations, with their own sovereignty, their own terri- 
tory, and under conditions of justice. 

All this has happened to our ideals, since the days of the 
Pilgrim fathers and the Plymouth Rock. They are still alive 
and vigorous and potential among us, and if we but adhere 
to them with enough firmness and belief they may be a medi- 
cine for the diseases affecting the rest of the civilized world. 
Perhaps with our example, our influence, and our help, 
Europe may adopt them and employ them for her own good. 
Thus America will make a precious gift to the world apart 
from the satisfaction and happiness she has derived for her- 
self in the pursuit of these ideals. 


The First Industrial Gounselor— 
Robert G. Valentine, 1871-1916 


By Henry P. Kendall 


of the right type of men; and third, for the courage and in- 
dependence shown in curbing the graft, the exploitation of 
the Indians and their lands, and the demoralizing activities 
of the liquor interests. Feeling that the department was or- 
ganized in such a way that his policies would be continued, 
he resigned ‘in 1912 to take an active part in the Progressive 
campaign for Roosevelt. In December of that year, he opened 
an office in Boston and established himself as the first in a new 
profession, that of industrial counselor. 

His death occurred from heart failure while in New York, 
where he had been for several months jointly employed by the 
employers and the labor unions in the dress and waist in- 
dustry. He had also been called in by Mayor Mitchel for 
advice in reference to the traction strike and as a result was 
engaged in making an industrial audit of the conditions af- 
fecting it. In both of these positions he was respected and 
trusted by employers and employes alike. 

Mr. Valentine developed the technic of the industrial audit, 
which was one branch of his professional work. He believed 
it was just as necessary for an industry to be socially sound as 
it was for it to be financially sound and he didn’t believe that 
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it could be regarded as financially sound if it were not socially 
sound. In making an industrial audit of a company, he 
thoroughly investigated and reported with practical recom- 
mendations on such matters as fire risk, safety, cleanliness and 
sanitation, ventilation, illumination, wages, fatigue, training 
and education of employes, means for venting grievances and 
little troubles which always cause greater troubles in a mill or 
factory, ‘and the development of the personnel side of 
dustry, which gives to the worker at least as great care as to 
the mechanical and production side of the business. “There 
are few industries which he touched but he left better for 
workers-and employers alike. 

He believed in the people. He wished to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in serving their interests. He believed 
thoroughly in democracy and at the same time he had the 
scientific spirit. He used to say that he wished to leave after 
him a profession with the technic thoroughly established 
which would be perhaps the most potent factor in the study 
of America’s greatest problem, that of industrial relations. 
He believed that the great struggle was that of democracy 
in its certain but slow and apparently blind progress. He be- 
lieved in the spirit of science and of scientific management 
as the spirit leading to the one best way of doing a thing. 
He was devoting his life to reconciling the scientific spirit 
with the spirit of democracy. He believed that the reconcilia- 
tion of these was the great problem of today and the task 
which he had undertaken. 

Mr. Valentine decided. questions on a basis of evidence. 
He was brought up in a very religious atmosphere. Later in 
life, many of the claims of dogmatic religion he could not 
justify by reason. He said that one of the keen losses and 
regrets in his life was the fact that he could not justify by 
reason the belief in a future life. Because of this, he espe- 
cially wished to leave some form of service so organized that 
it would go on after his death. It was very largely this 
motive that impelled him to work so hard to organize and 
master the technic of a profession he hoped others would go 
into, which he believed was aimed more than any other line 
of activity to help make industrial relations sounder and 


Social’ Service infHall and” enn 
By George Craig Stewart 


66 R. CHAIRMAN!” As the chair recognized 
the reverend deputy from Minnesota (a 
bishop-elect he was besides) the whole House 
of Deputies turned to listen, for there was 

challenge and even combat in that voice. 

‘The question before the house was a resolution of ie Com- 
mittee on Despatch of Business, designed to exclude the con- 
sideration of social service’ and religious education at a joint 
session of both the upper and lower houses of the recent 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church at St. Louis. 
There wasn’t time, they said, to give to any other joint ses- 
sions than those arranged for the consideration of missions. 

“Mr. Chairman,” shouted the voice from the Northwest, 
“up our way we have little difficulty in securing legislation to 
abate hog-cholera, but we have the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting legislation to check tuberculosis among children. In 
general conventions I have noted that we have plenty of time 
for tinkering canons and revising the phraseology of the 
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better. What finer spirit can be found anywhere in the ra 
of the organized church than this? 

Mr. Valentine was a well-read man and a deep think 
with a distinctly philosophical mind, to which was added 
keen sense of humor. He revealed great tact in handlir, 
difficult situations and at the same time he had the coura 
of his convictions. His sincerity and honesty, which wey 
always apparent, won him the respect and confidence of é 
ployers, employes and their organizations. In spite of r 
strictions imposed upon him by a far from rugged constits 
tion, together with the wear and nervous tension added 
the several years’ illness of his only child, his wonderf 
courage and buoyancy of temperament never permitted hi 
to disclose the strain which he was under. He was very loys: 
to his wide circle of friends and gave to them without sti 
His loss will be felt keenly by many in all walks of life wit: 
whom he came in contact. To know Mr. Valentine wa 
to respect and admire him, and one could not commune wi 
him long without getting a wider vision of our industrial an 
social life. . 

He leaves a widow and a little girl of six. His wife ent 
joyed the most intimate knowledge of his work and her re 
markable sympathy and comprehension of it were a constant 
source of inspiration and help for him. 4 

His work has already affected department stores, printing 
and bookbinding establishments, textile-finishing and cotto 
manufacturing companies, public utilities, the needle trad 
and many others. ‘The work he has started is too valuable n 
to be allowed to go forward with even greater power. 
is the most effective kind of work, not only for better in 
dustrial relations and conditions, but also for greater efficien 
in its broadest aspect. It aims to foster the right industri 
and social relations in industry by a thorough-going stud 
of the underlying influences, laws and effects. 

A few months ago, he took into partnership with him hi 
two chief associates, Ordway Tead and Richard Gregg. If 
is hoped that his firm will continue in their work and that 
other men of vision, whose dominant idea is service in this 
field, will enter it. 


i 
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prayer book and I submit that we could profitably take some 
of that time to consider the great modern problems of social 
and industrial life which are pressing upon us. I move to 
amend the resolution so as to provide a joint session on 
social service and religious education!” 

And the amendment went through with a roar of ‘‘Ayes.” 

Social service, religious education, missions—three phases 
of the one great central purpose of the church, the salvation 
of men through Jesus Christ! A trinity of interest, none 
afore or after the other, none greater or less than another, 
but coeternal together and co-equal! ‘They dominated the 
convention, these three subjects, uplifted imagination, vital- 
ized debate, determined legislation. 

At this joint session of the convention notable addresses 
were made, a few of the high notes of which are quoted to 
show the trend of the discussion. Bishop Brewster of Con- 
necticut: “The increasing emphasis upon social service is to 
be ascribed to the insistent pressure of the finger of God, 
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the work of the spirit. It is really a return to a more primi- 
tive conception of Christianity, not individualistic, but 
essentially collective and social. ‘There must be increasing 
recognition that the value of human life is to take precedence 
over the value and interests of property. It is essential to 
the Catholic Church that it be a true democracy—manifestly, 
before men’s eyes, a spiritual republic, the commonwealth of 
man.” 

Bishop Lines of Newark: “There are practical questions 
which every one must ask. What can I do in the particular 
parish in which I live? Well, you can look into the living 
conditions of the great majority of the people in your com- 
munity and see wherein they need to be changed for their 
good. We must not bind the church entirely with the privi- 
leged people, but must remember that the unprivileged have 
as much right to the church as have the privileged.” 

Bishop Guerry of South Carolina: “We are endeavoring 
through social service to save souls. We need to deal with 
these brethren who are the champions of social righteousness 
and social justice in the church with great consideration and 
sympathy. “They are the pioneers of a great movement which 
means much to the church of the future. ‘They are the con- 
necting links between the church and the great masses: of the 
laboring people, who have become estranged from the church 
and who are seeking to find a remedy for the evils that sur- 
round them, in Socialism or in some other scheme for the re- 
sconstruction of the present social order. It is such men as 
these who are in a position to go to these estranged and sep- 
arated brethren and say to them in the name of Christ, ‘What 
you are striving to accomplish is included in Christ’s great 
conception of the Kingdom of God.’ It will be through 
some such movement as this represented here on this plat- 
form, and by the social forum tent, outside this building, that 
we are going ultimately to win back to the church the 
estranged and separated classes. I say then that the church 
accept this program of a kingdom of righteousness on earth 
as the one paramount issue, the one supreme end for which 
she was sent into the world.” 

For the Joint Commission on Social Service, its general 
“secretary, the Rev. F. M. Crouch, reported social service com- 
missions to have been established in all the eight provinces 
and in eighty-one dioceses, thus recognizing social service as 
on the safe dignified footing with missions and religious edu- 
cation. “The commission itself, which includes in addition 
to distinguished bishops and clergymen such well-known lead- 
ers of the social movement as Robert A. Woods, Mrs. V. G. 
Simkhovitch, John M. Glenn, Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley, 
H. D. W. English of Pittsburgh, Jeffrey R. Brackett and 
‘Clinton Rogers Woodruff, registered in its triennial report 
the same advanced positions in the policy of the church as 
were taken in these platform expressions. 

Thus it was stated that “the church must work not in 
duplication of the secular social agencies, which must result 
in a waste of time, energy and resources, but to cooperate 
to the fullest possible extent, not only with other congrega- 
tions of whatsoever communion, but with recognized secular 
agencies operating in its own community.” And further, “it 
is not the aim of the church’s efforts in social service to train 
experts to take the place of those already trained by secular 
schools of philanthropy and practical experience in secular 

social work, but to make clear the meaning and bearing of 
these efforts and to educate its members to cooperation.” 
“Religion must be the driving power in social service, the 
end and aim of which should be the cultivation or develop- 
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ment of a spiritual manhood and womanhood in an age when 
social technique is perhaps beginning to obscure the original 
spirit and motive of social endeavor.” 

Conceding that those desiring something more rigorous 
and vigorous than the mere amelioration of individual and 
social ills have discredited the church because it has too ex- 
clusively interpreted Christian love as “charity,” the report 
insists that justice is but another phrase for love. “This would 
seem to mean that the church has, and must have, something 
to say with regard to the right to labor and to livelihood; the 
right of all workers to adequate wages, reasonable hours and 
decent conditions of employment, without being subjected to 
needless overstrain, physical, mental or moral; the right of 
women workers to due consideration and protection, the aboli- 
tion or effective regulation of child labor; the right of all 
workers to organize in self-defense, so long as their collective 
action does not constitute a distinct aggression upon the rights 
of the public; the right of all men who are reasonably in- 
dustrious and conscientious in daily toil to wholesome living 
conditions, necessary recreation, education which will fit 
them and their children to improve their condition and their 
right to expect these things of employers and government, 
even if that means decrease of profits. 


Social Service Tent and Socialist Mission 


Never in the history of the Episcopal Church has there 
been so manifest an interest in all that social service stands 
for. Next to the convention hall was a social service tent, 
where an open forum was conducted daily. Across the street 
in the Jewish synagogue was a Socialist mission. 

The subjects discussed in the forum and the speakers were 
as follows: What is Social Service? the Very Rev. Bernard I. 
Bell, dean of the Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis.; The Church 
and the Workers, the Rev. J. Howard Melish, rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn; Commercialized Vice, the Very 
Rey. Robert K. Massie, dean of the Cathedral, Lexington, 
Ky.; Social Service in a Suburban Parish, the Rev. : George 
Craig Stewart, rector of St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, III. ; 
The Church’s Responsibility to the Foreign-born in Rural 
Districts, the Rev. John N. Lewis, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Waterbury, Conn.; Christianity and Force, the Rt. 
Rev. Paul Jones, bishop of Utah; The Church’s Duty to the 
Unemployed and Poor of the Community, the Rev. Richard 
L. MacCready, rector of St. Mark’s Church, Louisville, 
Ky.; Patriotism and the Kingdom of God, the Rev. W. Rus- 
sell Bowie, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va.; 
Some Practical Agenda, the Rt. Rev.,Charles D. Williams, 
bishop of Michigan; The Problem of the Unemployable, the 
Rey. Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York; A White List of Investors, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
Brewster, bishop of Maine; The Deepening of the Social Con- 
sciousness in the Individual, the Rev. William Mercer Green, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Jackson, Miss.; The Problem 
of Heredity, the Rev. John H. Griffith, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Kinston, N. C.; Exodus from Poverty, How? the 
Rev. William H. Talmage, Flandreau, S. D. 

But social service at the general convention is not to be 
measured by mass meetings and sermons and speeches, for 
social service is not a program but a spirit, not a new gospel 
but a fresh emphasis, not an abandonment of the cross but a 
return to the central principle of Christianity that even ‘‘the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister 
and to give His life a ransom for many.” “That note was the 
preeminent one from first to last in the general convention. 


The Open Shop 


By Harry 


RGANIZED labor is being assailed in its greatest 
‘stronghold. San Francisco, long the home of closed- 
shop unionism is the scene of a conflict, with the 
Chamber of Commerce and its affiliations on one 

side and the organized labor movement on the other. 

The Chamber of Commerce opened the campaign in July 
with the statement that the people are determined to rid 
themselves of the “tyranny” of organized labor. It declared 
that it has no quarrel with unionism in itself, that it stands 
for the principle of organization among workers, that it is not 
opposed to collective bargaining, but that it is determined to 
establish the principle of the open shop and the supremacy 
of law and order, using every power at its command against 
the use of violence, intimidation and coercion. (including 
picketing) in strikes. 

An executive committee of five, known as the Law and 
Order Committee, has been appointed and a fund of one 
million dollars raised to prosecute all cases of law-breaking 
on the part of strikers, and to provide armed protection for 
the non-union men who are “asserting their right to work 
without being forced to join the union.” 

Spokesmen for the chamber maintain that collective bar- 
gaining is not dependent upon the closed shop, that if the 
unions are properly conducted they can build up a strength 
of organization and morale among their members which will 
make it possible for them to secure higher wages and shorter 
hours simply by depriving or threatening to deprive the em- 
ployer of their services. It insists that labor politicians and 
officiotis and arbitrary business agents are obstacles not only 
in the way of industrial development, but of the true progress 
of the workers’ cause. 

The significance of such assertions is clear to trade union- 
ists. Despite the protestations of no antagonism to “legiti- 
mate unionism’ the labor men understand the open shop 
desired by the Chamber of Commerce to be the kind that is 
open only to men who do not carry union cards. “They are 
sceptical, too, about the law and order planks. At the very 
meeting where this issue was raised, Captain Robert Dollar, 
steamship owner and leading opponent of the Seamen’s Union, 
told his hearers, according to a San Francisco paper, that in 
previous experiences af his own, “quietness had been secured 
in a few days when union men went to the hospital in am- 
bulances.” 

Another paper ascribed the following remarks to Captain 
Dollar: “ ‘Let’s fight,’ he urged. ‘If a peaceful workingman 
is beaten up by strikers, then beat up two strikers in turn.’ ” 


A Campaign Dating Back to 1914 


ALTHOUGH the occasion for launching this drive against or- 
ganized labor was a strike on the water front in June, every- 
one familiar with the situation knows that it was planned 
long before that. A union-shop fight waged in Stockton 
early in 1914 was the opening wedge, but the real clash 
was to come in San Francisco, labor’s stronghold. First 
the European war, and then the exposition of 1915 post- 
poned the beginning of hostilities until this year. 

Three events, up to the present time, have had a notable 
bearing upon the campaign. First, the strike of the longshore- 
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men offered a propitious beginning for the movement. I, 
was accompanied by just the elements most suited to thy 
alienation of public sentiment. ‘There was violence, intimi 
dation, and what is even more serious, the breaking of com 
tracts with the employers. The situation is one that coul« 
not be justified by any true friend of labor, and indeed the 
Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union has been severely criticize’ 
by the Water-Front Workers’ Federation and by Secretary’ 
of Labor William B. Wilson. Part of the wage increas@ 
demanded was finally conceded, but much loss came to the 
workers and to the business interests of the city because of « 
strike that could have been averted if it had been intelligently | 
and fairly managed. 

Just as the open-shop movement, stimulated by the baci 
tactics of the longshoremen, was getting under way, there 
came a lockout and strike of the culinary workers, following 
a refusal of their demand for an eight-hour day. Coming, 
right on the heels of the big “law and order” meeting, itt 
gave the Chamber of Commerce an opportunity at a single 
blow to weaken organized labor and to strengthen the spirit, 
of solidarity among employers. 


Letting the Restaurants Bear the Brunt 


THe Law AND OrpeR ComMITTEE became active in inducing) 
the restaurants to bear the brunt of the struggle for the open) 
shop. Although, at first, there was a disposition on the part. 
of a number of proprietors in the Restaurant Owners’ Associa- 
tion, even some of the large ones, to concede the eight-hour’ 
day, to force these unwilling owners into the fight, the club of 
credit was used. The large wholesalers cooperated to bring 
pressure to bear on the restaurant man who would not put 
the open-shop card in his window. On the other hand, 
financial aid was promised from the war fund to any restaur- 
ant which might be injured by the open-shop fight, and. 
property owners pledged two months’ free rent to restaurants) 
which might need it. Coupon books good in all open-shop res-. 
taurants were sold to business men and their employes, the 
former leaving their clubs in groups to patronize open-shop. 
restaurants. Thus in every way restaurant owners were 
forced into and kept in the Restaurant Owners’ Association, 

The third event that fitted into the campaign of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was the bomb explosion of July 22. The 
“Preparedness Parade” was passing down Market street when 
the explosion occurred, killing nine people. Organized labor 
had been hostile to the parade and had advised its mem- 
bers not to march. ‘The crime, therefore, whatever be the 
true explanation of it, lent jitself very effectively to the 
plan of the Chamber of Commerce to discredit the labor 
forces of San Francisco and to impress upon the city at large 
the necessity for its law and order program. 

The community was terrified. A mass meeting of indigna- 
tion was called and great determination expressed to find the 
guilty parties. A number of labor people were arrested and 
five finally indicted, one a woman. 

Upon the indictment, the Chamber of Commerce made the 
charge that this crime was of a piece with the violence that had 
gone on in the water-front strike. It acted on the assumption 
that any such crime must have been committed by labor people 


and declared that it was this sort of violence in the labor 
movement that it was seeking to eliminate. 

Largely because of the zeal of the enemies of organized 
labor, the first suspect, Warren K. Billings, has been con- 
§ victed and sentenced to life imprisonment. So scanty was the 
evidence that the district attorney, in summing up, asked for 
a verdict of guilty, not because guilt was proven, but on the 
ground that the convicted man might turn state’s evidence 
fin the hope of securing a pardon. In other words, it was 
the third degree on an unprecedented scale. 
| These, then, are the outstanding facts in the situation to 
date. As to the justification for the action of the Chamber 
of Commerce, it must be granted readily that labor has made 
mistakes. “There is no doubt that in some of the labor unions 
of San Francisco injustices to members and to employers 
occur. There is no doubt also that the boycott is a form of 
coercion. Irrespective of their interest in the cause of the 
strikers, people do not like to patronize a picketed restaurant. 

But the abuses of unionism can be summed up in terms of 
inefficiency of organization and leadership. Criticism cannot 
be carried to the principle on which it. is founded, nor can it 
be traced to the closed shop and the unwillingness of a union 
man to work with one who does not share the responsibilities, 
financial and moral, of the organization. 

The weakness of the position of the Chamber of Commerce 
lies in the fact that its move is not disinterested, as its leaders 
_would have you believe. Whatever sentiments the employer 
-may express about the welfare of the worker, there is always 
implied a welfare which does not encroach upon profits, or 
his complete control of his business. He fears the power of 
organized labor and resents the demands which it makes. 
Concessions of wages and hours are as nothing to the power 
to enforce those demands which labor has shown. Hence, the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce will theoretically con- 
cede anything in the matter of improved conditions for labor, 
if only labor will not show its teeth and fight. 

If the clash is thus understood we will see that the issue 
is one of ultimate aims, and not, as the Chamber of Commerce 
insists, one of methods. ‘That body is either knowingly or 
unknowingly clouding the issue. As a matter of fact, the 
same accusations which the Chamber of Commerce makes 
against unionism can be made against the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is using violence, coercion and the boycott. If 
unionism is offending against any fundamental principles of 
right and justice, the Chamber of Commerce, in its law and 
order committee, is offending in turn against those same 
principles. 

In the water-front strike, for instance, two union men were 
murdered by gun-men. Neither of these murders was pro- 
voked. When the gun-men were brought to trial, Chamber 
of Commerce lawyers were there to defend them. The labor 
man sees no essential difference between the violence which he 
may use to protect his right to work under the conditions 
which he deems fair, and the violence of an armed guard who 
is paid to oppose him. 


Chamber of Commerce Lawyers Active 


IN THE CULINARY WORKERS’ STRIKE, a dozen or so pickets 
were charged with disturbing the peace. These charges were 
usually based on trivial acts, such as shouting their admoni- 
tions too loud. But in this same strike a number of other 
arrests were made at the instigation of the unions for reasons 
more serious than disturbing the peace. There are three cases 
of private detectives in the employ of the Restaurant Owners’ 
Association charged with assaulting pickets on their way home. 
Weapons were found on all of these detectives. 
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Indeed, the Chamber of Commerce lawyers have appeared 
as special prosecutors in all cases of arrest of pickets in both 
the water-front strike and the culinary workers’ strike, and 
as defenders of the law-violators employed by their own mem- 
bers. “These attorneys have on the one hand helped to secure 
the conviction of a picket for calling the cashier in a non- 
union restaurant a prostitute, and on the other have defended 
a non-union restaurant employer for calling a woman picket 
the same name. The conclusion is forced on an observer in 
San Francisco that law and order means Chamber of Com- 
merce law and order. 


Credit and Publicity Forces Mobilized 


In A LEss flagrant way the mobilization by that body of the 
economic, credit and publicity forces of the community rep- 
resents a spirit of coercion and boycott of which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. No non-union man was ever more 
directly coerced into the joining of a union than are the res- 
taurants which, desiring to be independent and grant the de- 
mand for the shorter day, have been forced into the Restaurant 
Owners’ Association. 

To get control of the stevedores and teamsters, coercion is 
again being used. “The Lumbermen’s Association is pledged 
to get men from the American Stevedoring Company, a re- 
cent Chamber of Commerce creation, run on the open-shop 
basis. “The Hardy Lumber Company, which is outside the 
association and employing only union men, is being subjected 
to every kind of pressure that the association and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce can bring to bear upon it. “Though no strike 
is threatened by the teamsters, the Chamber of Commerce is 
securing from business houses power of attorney to make or 
cancel draying contracts, so that all. draymen will have to 
accept the open shop or go out of business should a strike 
occur. Some of the large draying firms have not even been con- 
sulted about the matter. But if the Law and Order Commit- 
tee gets the complete control of draying that it seeks, an indi- 
vidual.drayman’s constitutional right to employ union men if 
he so desires will receive scant consideration. Coercion in these 
associations under the leadership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is upheld in the name of the ultimate welfare of the 
members. ‘That is precisely the union man’s justification for 
forcing his fellow workers into the union. 

The control of the press by the Chamber of Commerce 
since the beginning of its campaign has been absolute. This 
power it holds through the medium of the big department 
stores, who threaten the withdrawal of their advertising 
should the papers not acquiesce in the open-shop campaign. 
Even the Bulletin and the Daily News, which have always 
been strongly pro-labor, have published nothing pertaining to 
the present labor situation that could be objectionable to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

If one will read the history of the Ludlow massacre and of 
the events immediately preceding, he will find that same 
appeal made by the business interests for law and order, the 
same protestations about the wrongs committed by labor, 
the same violation of all those principles and rights on the 
part of the employer himself. Yet there can be no solution of 
the labor problem, there can be no organization of our econ- 
omic life among lines that will eliminate destructive strife, 
until there is an understanding, a sympathy and a generosity 
on the part of the employer toward labor that will make pos- 
sible the creation of an industrial commonwealth that will be 
a credit to the business genius of America. 

The present open-shop fight in San Francisco cannot be 
successful. If the employers were friendly to the unions, 
anxious to work toward their upbuilding as in England, the 
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closed shop might not be necessary. But as long as their 
spirit continues as it is now, the unions will be forced to fight. 
The Chamber of Commerce has consistently gone on record 
as opposed to legislation for remedying the condition of the 
workers. Its whole labor policy has made very clear to the 
unions that they must remain militant if they are not to be 
crushed. 

A splendid opportunity exists for the Chamber of Com- 
merce to recognize the legitimate claims of labor, to further 
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those claims by aiding necessary legislation and to work fo 
the correction of abuses by whole-hearted cooperation wit 
the best leaders—in a word, to adopt the policy that the mos. 
enlightened business men are putting into practice in thei 
individual plants. But instead it has chosen the course o 
trying to break the strength of organization by establishing 
the principle of the open shop, which destroys the basic prin. 
ciple upon which trade unionism is organized—the power 0 
collective bargaining. : 


Charity Patchwork and a Program 


A Review of Commissioner Strong’s Report 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE real meaning and purpose of Charles H. Strong’s 
special inquiry, at the request of Governor Whitman, 
into the theory and practice of New York’s state ad- 
ministration of charities has never, probably, been as 

widely understood as it deserves. “The newspapers, if they 
grasped its meaning, eschewed it as not news. Succulent 
stories of institution misrule, charges of cruelty and neglect 
against children, rancor between individuals, imputations 
of perjury and criminal libel—these were the aspects of the 
affair that caught their nostrils. 

The truth is, of course, that Mr. Strong has helped to 
solve one of the most important and vexing problems of 
government. Civilization is in some degree measured by a 
people’s care of its unfortunate wards. In New York one- 
third of the total state appropriations is spent on the three 
great institutional services—the prisons, the hospitals and 
the charities. “The last of these were the subject of Mr. 
Strong’s inquiry. He had before him a field involving the 
welfare, if we include all who in any way come under the 
inspection of the state, of 90,000 needy. and defenceless 
persons. He has produced a report and a series, of construc- 
tive recommendations that may well serve as a guide to the 
legislature for years to come. Its analysis of many current 
social ills applies to other states as well as to New York. 

Mr. Strong was interested mainly in two things: Whether 
the present system of administering the eighteen state char- 
itable institutions was the best that could be devised, and 
whether the chief supervisory agency, the State Board of 
Charities, was efficient in supervising private charitable insti- 
tutions that care for public wards, especially those that re- 
ceive money for the support of 25,000 dependent children. 

Many difficult matters thus pressed upon him for considera- 
tion. Was the general system of administration that has 
grown up since the creation of the state board in 1867, and 
especially since the adoption of the constitution in 1894, 
good or bad? Was the state securing as administrators of 
this system men who were informed and alert in the things 
they had to do? _ Was an enlightened public opinion and a de- 
veloping science of mental deficiency being followed in the 
care of the feebleminded? Was the state adhering to the 
best practice in its protection of dependent children? Was it 
aware of the special difficulties presented by the lawbreaker 
who is mentally irresponsible? Was it combining humanity 
and economy in a way to secure the maximum of both? 


The Survey has already published, in its issue for Novem- 
ber 4, Mr. Strong’s conclusions on the controversy between 
the New York city Department of Public Charities and the 
State Board of Charities. That he found conditions in several 


private child-caring institutions “little less than public scandal 4} 


and disgrace,” though he did not find any institutions “unfit 
for human habitation,’ and that he found the state board re- — 
sponsible for permitting such conditions to grow up and con- ~ 
tinue, must be regarded as a judgment in favor of the city ~ 
as complainant. At the same time, he did no more than 
justice to President Stewart’s long and devoted, even if 
somewhat timid, services on the board, and to those of several 
other members. 

This, however, is now the least interesting part of his re- 
port. It is more important to consider his program for the 
future. 

Mr. Strong has built middle ground between the advocates 
of a state board of management and control for state char- 
itable institutions, and the advocates of a board limited to 
inspection and supervision. For years the controversy over 
these two forms of administration has been acute. Amos G. 
Warner pointed out in his American Charities twenty years 
ago that the dispute seemed likely to settle itself by a gradual 
modification of both forms. A tendency was noticeable, he 
said, “to ingraft certain executive duties upon ad- 
visory boards without changing their general character.” This 
tendency Mr. Strong has furthered. He found the existing 
State Board of Charities in New York ineffective in form and 
inept in personnel. He has proposed changes that will, if 
adopted, give it direction, a greater degree of expertness in 
membership, and more drive in its recommendations. 

‘The story of what.has happened to the state administration 
of charities in New York belongs to the field of dramatic 
tragedy. The boundaries of visitational powers over the 
three departments of institutional service already mentioned 
were marked out explicitly by the constitution of 1894. With 
respect to the charities, the management of each institution 
was left in a local unpaid board of managers. The State 
Board of Charities visited and inspected them. The comp- 
troller audited their accounts. 

Bit by bit this arrangement has been interfered with, con- 
fused, tied into one complexity after another. The power of 
the boards of managers has been whittled away. The state 
board has been shifted from this duty and that, until there has 


prung up a multiplied control and division of responsibility 
hat has well-nigh driven institution superintendents mad. 
7rom the adoption of the constitution to the legislative ses- 
sion of 1915, says Mr. Strong, “there was enacted such a 
-}nass of legislation . . . that it defies my powers to tell just 
where the responsibilities for the discharge of many important 
functions lies. . . . It seems to have been a process of placing 
sue layer upon Anetnee layer, until the patchwork has grown 
thick. Institutional heads in bewilderment turn not to the 
law, but render obedience unto any and all who make de- 
mand.” 

Consider some of the absurdities of this process. In 1902 
the legislature created the office of fiscal supervisor of state 
Icharities. It imposed upon him the revision of detailed esti- 
mates of institutional expenses prepared by the institution 
heads. This power had for several years been exercised by the 
comptroller. The state board, however, had been consulted 
about institutional expenditures and this advisory function 
now ceased. ‘The fiscal supervisor became, in effect, the fiscal 
dictator. No part of any appropriation could be spent until 
he had approved the estimates in detail. Increasingly he be- 
“came a factor in the actual policies and development of the 
institutions. 

This arrangement has not worked out well. The estimates 
come from the institutions quarterly. “They state not only the 
amount required for the salary of every employe, but the sup- 
plies and equipment needed for the ensuing quarter. “lhe 
supervisor may grant or refuse any or all of these items and 
increase or decrease the amount or price and alter the quality 
or kind. How intelligently he has exercised this power Mr. 
Strong illustrates as follows: 


“One institution estimated in June for a barrel of hominy. 
The fiscal supervisor disallowed it, for the all-sufficient rea- 
son that ‘there was no purchase last year in June.’ Another 
estimated for a bottle of ink. “The item was suspended be- 
cause ‘the size of the bottle was not stated.’ One institution 
estimated for the usual quantity of typewriter paper. Item 
suspended without explanation. An estimate for a much- 
needed forty-five-cent ruler-was made three times, and every 
time disallowed without explanation. An estimate for sev- 
enty-five cents’ worth of knives was reduced to fifty cents, 
and the delay caused an express charge upon these knives 
of thirty-three cents. . . . These illustrations might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.” 


Institutions in the Grip of a System 


Nor ONLY in trivial matters did the arrangement break 
down. By means of this estimate system, says Mr. Strong, 
“the institution is gripped tight. It is in this way that the 
fiscal supervisor determines the dress and diet of the inmates, 
the books they shall read or study, the number of teachers 
they shall have, the extent and kind of the hospital equip- 
ment; in short, in the last analysis, administers the institution 
and checkmates, if he desires, the State Board of Charities as 
to any recommendation it may make for institutional manage- 
ment.” 

The power to control expenditures is the power to control 
policies. ‘This power was, of course, intended to be vested 
in the local boards of managers, under the supervision of the 
State Board of Charities. Yet the annual reports of the 
supervisor have contained many recommendations concerning 
the discipline, training and entertainment of inmates and the 
desirability of closing Bedford Reformatory, and have even 
declared that, after all, the fiscal supervisor should be more 
concerned with the welfare of the wards of the state than 
with the cost of the institutions. 
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The office of supervisor has not done the things for which 
it was established. It has not equalized per capita costs of 
maintenance among the institutions. It has not put an end 
to unbusinesslike and extravagant requests for improvements 
by local boards. But it has done the mischief that was fore- 
seen. From the hour of its creation, says Mr. Strong, “the, 
power, dignity and influence of the State Board of Charities 
began to wane.” 


An Inefficient Commission 


Tuis 1s but one of the layers placed by the legislature upon 
the administrative patchwork. Another was the Salary Classi- 
fication Commission. Created in 1899 to classify into grades 
the officers and employes of institutions and to determine sal- 
aries and wages, this body, Mr. Strong finds, has done a bad 
job. It was composed of the comptroller and the president of 
the State Board of Charities, two busy men. Lack of staff, 
infrequency of meetings and sheer delay have characterized 
its work. Institutions requesting new positions have been 
put off for months and in one case for years; competent em- 
ployes, unable to wait for the commission’s decisions, have 
accepted better places elsewhere; salaries have remained, on 
the whole, not only poorly graded, but lower than the kind 
of work demanded. 

Moreover, the legislature, this year, constituted itself a 
salary classification commission. Ignoring the schedules of 
the commission proper, it adopted its own titles, maximum 
rates of compensation, and even fixed the number of positions 
under each title in the institutional service. It created a new 
budget-making agency. Nothing is left, says Mr. Strong, to 
justify the continued existence of a commission that has few 
important duties left to it. 

Not content with putting into the hands of the fiscal su- 
pervisor, in 1902, power that detracted from the state board, 
the legislature in that year created also a Building Improve- 
ment Commission. It took away from the state board power 
to approve plans and specifications for new buildings and im- 
provements and vested it in this commission. The governor 
was made a member and was called upon to give his time to 
the careful consideration of: such trivial matters as a shack 
over a root cellar, plastering in a toilet room, the resetting of 
register frames for eight dollars, one extra drop light, a pig- 
gery and a hen house. 

The commission seems to have met first in 1905, Avast 
created in 1902. Building that went on during the interim 
must have been extra legal, says Mr. Strong. It has met only 
irregularly since. ‘The president of the state board charac- 
terized it as a “useless commission” and Mr. Strong agrees 
with him. 

Another bit of patchwork was the creation in 1913 of the 
Commission of Sites, Grounds and Buildings. Here again, 
ineptness has accompanied apparent laziness. In its first year 
the commission did little, in its second and third almost noth- 
ing. “Meanwhile,” says Mr. Strong, “local boards of man- 
agers have gone on selecting sites for new buildings. The 
work could not stop; the commission has not met; the com- 
mission has been ignored.” All of its original appropriation, 
amounting to $80,000, lapsed, except $572.33. 

In 1912 a Board of Examiners of Feebleminded, Criminals 
and Other Defectives was established. (This is the only in- 
stance in the law known to Mr. Strong where eriminals, as 
a class, are called defectives.) The purpose of the board 
was to go among the hospitals for the insane, the prisons and 
the state charitable institutions, and decide whether operations 
for the prevention of procreation on any of the inmates were 
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desirable. If so, a member of the board was to perform the 
operation. The board was composed of a hanson a neurol- 


ogist and a physician. 


Little Work Done But Expense Continues 


Not A SINGLE OPERATION has been performed. The board has 
examined 200 inmates, about one-half of whom are women, 
and has listed all of them as proper subjects for the operation. 
Actual performance awaits a test case brought to determine 
the constitutionality of the law. Meanwhile the work is pro- 
ceeding daily at the rate of $10 per diem and expenses for 
each member of the board. Mr. Strong found that $16,700 
had already been spent. The board had not examined a single 
case in any other state where the operation had been per- 
formed. ‘That it should recommend for operation all whom 
it had examined Mr. Strong thinks amazing, in view of the 
limitations of the statute upon those upon whom the board 
is permitted to operate. 

All this cumbersome piling up of one piece of machinery 
after another Mr. Strong finds and condemns. How he solves 
the riddle we shall see in a moment. Let us now turn to his 
analysis of the earliest and still the most important agency in 
the state’s charitable administration, the State Board of 
Charities. 

The Survey has already published his conclusion that this 
board “Jacks power; it lacks vision; it lacks drive. It does 
not know its real job. It is not doing its real job.” .He 
found a board composed of. twelve members, serving without 
pay for eight-year terms. The law requires them to be ap- 
pointed from each of nine judicial districts, with three from 
New York city. No specifications of their qualifications are 
mentioned in the law; it is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Strong found many of them unqualified. Here is part of the 
record on this subject: 


“With a very few exceptions, the members failed to remem- 
ber the particular committees of which they are members, 
probably because so many of the committees never meet. One 
member thought there were 48 state institutions in his judicial 
district alone. (There are only 18 in the entire state.) One 
did not know that the state board cannot visit such private 
institutions as are not in receipt of public aid: Many 
of the members have no idea of the cost of the board to the 
state; one would not like to say it was as much as $25,000 a 
year; another, who was on the committee on finance, put it 
at considerably less than $30,000. (For salaries and travel- 
ing expenses alone it was, in fact, over $97,000 in 1915.) 
One could not say whether the board had anything to do with 
appropriations for state institutions. (This is one of the 
most important duties of the board under the state charities 
law.) One who had been a member of the board for four 
years was not sure of the names of some of the other members 
of the board. Two did not know that the board had any- 
thing to do with the Indian poor. (This subject is dealt with 
at length in every annual report.) One never had visited 
any one of the eighteen state institutions, although a member 
for four years. One thought the duties of the fiscal supervisor 
should be discharged by the attorney- -general. (The duties 
of the fiscal supervisor are set forth in the state charities law 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that they relate to 
fiscal affairs only and that the chief law officer would probably 
be the last in the state who should be called upon for this.) 
Many of the members did not know that the board possessed 
any power with respect to transfers of inmates from one state 
institution to another state institution. (A grant of this power 
was recommended to the legislature by Governor Higgins, 
and when it was given it was regarded as of large impor- 
tance.) Most of the members thought that the state board 
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still possessed the power to approve or disapprove plans and). 
specifications for state institution buildings.” 


There is three or four times as much more of this in th 
report. j 
Inside the board the prevailing conception of the board’s). 
duties is found to be an easy-going one. As one member put 
it: “It is not the habit of the board to take aggressive 
: 
: 


action in following out .its recommendations.” The board’s 
consideration of reports on private institutions and its fixin 
of ratings for the institutions were so rapid as to make clear 
that these important matters were left almost entirely to- 
subordinates. 

How far this looseness of thought and procedure is in- 
evitable in a board with only supervisory powers and havin 
no measure of actual management of institutions is a difficult | 
question. Indiana, with a board of supervision, has achieved © 1 
a much stronger,and more serviceable policy. So also has | 
Massachusetts. Mr. Strong is convinced, nevertheless, that +4 
radical changes are necessary in the character and method of 
appointing the New York board. In this most students of . 
the New York situation, outside of the personnel of the 
present board, agree with him. 


eoniins were 


The Board Mr. Strong Recommends 


HE DOES NOT WANT, however, a board of control like the 
Iowa board. His desire is “to convert a weak board into a 
strong board,” to create an “authoritative advisory and su- , 
pervisory board, with sufficient administrative power to carry — 
it through, and at the same time to cut out the vicious circle — 
of interference by other administrators.’ ‘The board should ~ 
become, he believes, 


“a board of nine, of whom at least one should be a woman, 
and of whom three should be paid and six should not be paid, - 
appointed by the governor from the state at large, to serve ~ 
during good behavior and removable by the governor on notice 
for cause; special qualifications for membership to be de- 
scribed in the law, to the end that all the functional activities 
of the board should be discharged by persons with special 
training therefor; the three paid members to be the president 
of the board and the chairman of the two new bureaus within 
the board, namely, the Bureau for Mental Deficiency and 
the Bureau for Dependent Children, these three members 
to be designated as president and bureau chairman, respec- 
tively, at time of appointment by the governor. “The duties 
to be imposed upon these three members will require that 
they give all their time to the service. 

“T recommend specification in the statute of specific quali- 
fications for certain members of the State Board of Charities, 
with special reference to the several classes of state institu- 
tions supervised by the board, such as a penologist, or one 
skilled in the reformation of the delinquent; an educationist; 
a physician with special knowledge of tubercular diseases; a 
physician who is a general practitioner, with special reference 
to hospitals and dispensaries; a lawyer; a physician with spe- 
cial training in psychiatry, to serve as chairman of the new 
Bureau for Mental Deficiency; a specialist in the care of chil- 
dren in private institutions and in foster homes, to serve as 
chairman of the new Bureau for Dependent Children; and 
one generally conversant with dependency and the several 
forms of poor relief.” 


The administrative duties of the board should be imposed, 
Mr. Strong believes, upon the president, in the belief that 
efficiency in such matters “calls for a one-man service.” 

As steps toward giving the board real power Mr. Strong 
would expressly grant it authority to adopt rules and regu- 
lations for the reception and retention of inmates in state 
charitable institutions. This power it already has with re- 


spect to private institutions receiving public aid. He recom- 
mends, also, that the board be compelled by statute to issue, 
when warranted, its own affirmative certificates of compliance 


that private institutions have lived up to its rules and regula- 


tions; these certificates should become, he thinks, a prerequisite 


‘}to payments to the institutions by the local disbursing officers. 


He recommends other revisions in the state charities law 


and the poor law and is ‘much impressed” with the sugges- 


tion that the town overseers of the poor should be abolished 


‘)and that both outdoor relief and institutional control should 


be vested in one superintendent of the poor in each county. 

In recommending a new Bureau of Mental Deficiency 
within the board, Mr. Strong declares that ‘‘mental de- 
ficiency is today perhaps the greatest social problem that con- 
fronts the state.” He quotes Dr. Walter E. Fernald, of 
Massachusetts, that ‘“‘there are reasons for believing that 
feeblemindedness is on the increase, that it has leaped its 
barriers.” He would prefer an independent department in 
the state government for the visitation and supervision of 
the feebleminded, but says that it is beyond the power of the 
legislature to establish such a department. “The duty of the 
new bureau would be to assume leadership in providing ade- 
quate state care for the feebleminded until a separate depart- 
ment can be created. 

To round out the care of the feebleminded, he urges that 
an institution for defective delinquents be built without de- 
Jay. The state has no such institution at present. 

Mr. Strong makes no recommendation that would look 
to the elimination of public aid for the partial support and 
training of dependent children in private institutions. He is, 
of course, aware of the controversy that still rages over 
this question. “The system of such grants, he says, “was re- 
garded as intrenched by the leaders of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1894. It certainly is not less so today. . . . The 
friendly. would have it remain always; the unfriendly—at 
least, the thinking unfriendly—find no practical way to be 
rid of it.” Some children, he believes, could not and should 
not be cared for outside of good institutions. 


Normal Children Belong in Families 


NEVERTHELESS, he is cordial to the sentiment that “after all 
has been said in favor of the good institution that can be said, 
normal children should not be deprived of a wholesome family 
life except for reasons that are compelling.” This means, 
first, the preservation, wherever possible, of the natural home 
of the child; secondly, the transfer of a normal young child 
from the natural home to a good foster home instead of to 
an institution; and, thirdly, the prompt placing-out of such 
child in a good foster home, either free or boarding, where 
it has first entered an institution. 

It is partly this belief in the placing out of dependent 
children that leads him to recommend within the reorganized 
state board a new Bureau for Dependent Children. The 
chairman of this bureau should be one of the paid members 
of the board with special qualifications, he thinks. The 
functions of the bureau would be, subject to the approval 
of the board, to 
“develop new and reasonable standards of child care in the 
institutions; promote the placing-out of certain classes of chil- 
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dren in the family home; make uniform the institution meth- 
ods of placing-out; adopt measures to lessen the mortality 
rate in foundling asylums, such as to reduce the number of 
surrenders of infants to the asylums by mothers who could 
be aided to care for their children in their own homes; create 
and advance new measures of outdoor relief, in order to pre- 
serve for children their natural home; persistently stimulate, 
by publicity and otherwise, an increase in financial support 
for the institutions, both from the public treasury and the 
private benefactor, to enable the institutions to conform to 
reasonable standards of child care; and the chairman of this 
bureau will aid the president of the board in obtaining appro- 
priations needed to meet the imperative demand for enlarge- 
ment of the inspectorial staff of the board.” 


To Abolish Five Officers and Commissions 


‘THE FIVE OFFICERS and commissions described at the outset 
as having hampered or confused the work of charitable ad- 
ministration Mr. Strong would abolish entirely. He would 
give to the state board the fiscal control of the eighteen state 
charitable institutions and the other duties now performed by 
the fiscal supervisor, leaving the power of audit to the comp- 
troller, and he would entrust the discharge of these duties to 
the president of the board. He would modify the vicious 
estimate system, requiring less detail in allotments and allow- 
ing some latitude of action to the institution. He would se- 
cure the benefits of joint purchasing for the institutions, and 
of salary classification, by a standing conference committee 
consisting of the chairman of the state hospital commission, 
the superintendent of prisons and the president of the State 
Board of Charities. 

‘The duties of the Commission of Sites, Ground and Build- 
ings and of the Building Improvement Commission he would 
transfer to the state board. If the work of the Salary Classi- 
fication Commission is not adequately met in some other way, 
he would entrust it to the standing conference committee al- 
ready mentioned. If operations for the prevention of pro- 
creation are desirable, they can safely be entrusted, he be- 
lieves, to the several institution authorities and their expert 
staffs. 

Mr. Strong would restore to the state board the power to 
visit and inspect private charitable institutions not in receipt 
of public funds. This power was exercised by the board up 
to 1900. In that year the Court of Appeals declared that it 
did not have such power. Mr. Strong believes that ‘‘a private 
charity is a public trust and should be amenable to reasonable 
state supervision.” He would include in this new grant of 
power all charitable institutions and societies making public 
appeals for funds. 

These, in essence, are Mr. Strong’s major recommendations. 
He has seen clearly and stated with courage many of the fun- 
damental lacks in New York’s administration of charities. 
He has risen above the animosities that seemed for a time 
likely to rob his investigation of usefulness if not to stop it 
altogether. His constructive program has already commanded 
the respect of those who are most familiar with his field of 
inquiry, and it will command their assistance. Meanwhile, 
parts of it may well serve as a text-book for more than one 
state with large numbers of helpless and dependent wards. to 
care for. 


“The Truth About Thomas Mott 
Osborne” 


A Reply to Mr. Lane 
By George Foster Peabody 


OT so very long ago, two honorable and estimable 

gentlemen gathered from every quarter of the 

United States facts as to how the election was 

going. Each believed he had every fact that 
bore upon the situation. ‘Then each announced that his can- 
didate was certain to be elected. Each was sure that he was 
right, and yet subsequent events seem to prove that one of 
them guessed wrong—or drew wrong deductions, if you 
prefer it that way. “The facts were all right, as far as they 
went, but, unfortunately, neither of these honorable gentle- 
men had all the facts before him, nor did he interpret cor- 
rectly the facts he had in hand. 

All of which is by way of introduction to what might be 
called ‘““The facts in the case of Thomas Mott Osborne, and 
proper deductions therefrom.” 

First for the facts; and this is important, for while every- 
body knows the facts, so .many people “know them wrong.” 
And since so many have been, and still are, wrong as to both 
the facts and the deductions from the facts, it was scarcely 
to be expected that the young and apparently inexperienced— 
and at times positively thoughtless—person who took it upon 
himself to settle the whole matter for the readers of the 
Survey should have been even approximately right. Unfor- 
tunately, Winthrop D. Lane, who wrote The Retirement of 
Thomas Mott Osborne for the Survey of October 28, started 
out by knowing a lot of things that weren’t true; added to 
that he knew a lot of things that were only half true, and 
still other things he didn’t know at all. Still he was able 
to write an article that would have been an important addi- 
tion to literature on the subject of prison reform, but for the 
minor defects enumerated above. 

{ have known Thomas Mott Osborne for upwards of 
thirty years. I have had close association with him during 
that time in the very many relations developed by his extraor- 
dinary versatility and exceptional devotion to human welfare. 
I have made it my business, during past months, to make a 
careful study respecting the actual conditions of his adminis- 
tration as warden of Sing Sing prison, and I, therefore, feel 
obligated to throw some light into the dark corners of the 
SURVEY. 


“His Friends Caused Him to Resign” 


THe “genius of Thomas Mott Osborne” did not cause him 
to resign, as Mr. Lane says, nor have “those close to his 
work hoped that this tragedy would not occur.” On the con- 
trary, his friends caused him to resign, and they urged him 
to resign for months before he finally accepted their advice. 
“Those close to his work” saw the impossibility of his posi- 
tion long before he realized it. “They saw every effort of his 
superiors to discredit his work, to ruin him in the eyes of the 
public, to make “prison reform” a joke and a by-word, and 
they saw that the load was too heavy for one man to carry 
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alone. ‘They told him so, and they told him that he could a 
better work outside of Sing Sing prison than he could as war 

den. He didn’t want to quit. He refused to quit under fire. 
Then, when the attempt to besmirch his private character 


was defeated, and he came through victorious and vindicated, 
they told him that he should shift the burden. He believed 


that, with a new superintendent in office, he could accomplish | 


the task he had set for himself. But it required the acts of 
the new superintendent himself to convince Mr. Osborne that, 


after all, his friends were right and that it was not for him | 


then to push through the reforms that he had started. 
But he had paved the way. ‘There could be no permanent 


——— 


stopping of the forward march, and the friends of prison re-— 
form knew it. Even with strong elements of the administra- 
tion opposed to prison reform, without human sympathy for 
the under dog, believing in “iron discipline,” and refusing to 
believe the reform of a man once a criminal was possible, the 
powers that hounded Thomas Mott Osborne and that were 
anxious to throttle his system and make the prison the foot- 
ball of politics didn’t dare,go far against public opinion—to 
which even they are not entirely blind—and revert to the 
old system which they loved. ] 
Mr. Lane quotes extracts from some of Superintendent 
Carter’s letters to Mr. Osborne. 
his “deductions” also from Mr. Carter. One letter refused 
to allow the transfer of prisoners wanted as witnesses in Mr. 
Osborne’s behalf “to Salem county.” The proceedings were 
in Washington country—there is no Salem county in New 
York—but that little inaccuracy is immaterial when the oth- 
ers are cons‘dered. 
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from an official for such transfer. 
can learn, was never refused except in the case of Mr. Os- 
borne. Only recently, at the request of the district-attorney 


of New York county, two men in the Tombs prison, under — 


sentence to Sing Sing prison, and witnesses in the Rofrano 
murder case, were transferred to Clinton prison so that they 
would not come in contact with two other men, prisoners at 
Sing Sing, and also Rofrano case witnesses. 

As for Mr. Carter asking Mr. Osborne “if he felt certain 
of the advisability of his court/ proceedings,” since when has 
the superintendent of prisons been authorized to stop the in- 
vestigation of crime? and what interest had Mr. Osborne’s 
superiors in any efforts to prevent the punishment of his 
traducers if they could be found? Does Mr. Carter—and 
Mr. Lane—know that it is the duty of every citizen, whether 
holding an official position or-not, to inform the district- 
attorney if he believes a crime has been committed? And if 
Mr. Carter did make such an intimation to Mr. Osborne— 
his subordinate—was he working for the best interests of the 
state, or under orders from some one who had a motive that 
wouldn’t bear close inspection? However, Mr. Lane may 
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Perhaps he got them and 
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It has been the custom to transfer pris- 
oners from cne prison to another whenever a request came — 
The request, so far as I } 
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have misquoted Mr. Carter, or may have misunderstood, as 
he has misunderstood in other things. 

Next we find Mr. Lane all wrought up over the matter 
of publicity. Does he remember what happened to Mr. 
Osborne and Sing Sing prison and the state administration in 
the early days of Mr. Osborne’s régime, when the then war- 
den also was very much opposed to publicity? “The news- 
papers of New York city had many a good story that never 
happened, or if there was a story, the details were distorted, 
not because the papers did not seek the truth, but because 
they got their information from the wrong source. “The 
warden refused to give out stories of happenings within the 
prison, and the local correspondent for the majority of the 
New York city papers informed him that he didn’t care as 
he had a “pipe line” into the prison and could get all the in- 
formation he needed. 

Distorted stories appeared so often and so regularly that 
Mr. Osborne, for the protection of himself, the prison, and 
the state administration, accepted the advice of friends and 
told the facts whenever a reporter called upon him for in- 
formation. As a result, the newspapers quit printing the 
distorted and exaggerated stories that came through the “‘pipe 
Jine” and they soon had a better understanding of the warden 
and his work. Naturally, not only Mr. Osborne, but also all 
his friends who knew the situation, felt that the order of the 
superintendent was not for the best interests of the prison 

-administration, and anyhow it appeared that the superintend- 
ent was not averse to a little pleasant publicity for himself. 
The newspapers had just come to see the real inside of Sing 
Sing prison, and if they were to be denied access to the news 
to which they were entitled, they were certain to accept the 
misinformation that would have to come through the “pipe 
line” from disloyal guards and others who had axes of their 
own to grind. 

Now we come to the terrible record of escape from Sing 
Sing prison that has been worrying a lot of people—includ- 
ing certain persons styling themselves friends of the warden. 
There had been ten of them. Admitted. Prisoners say that 
Sing Sing is the easiest prison to get out of in the country. It’s 
a wonder more don’t escape. “There had been as many as 
twelve escapes in one year before the coming of Warden 
Osborne and the Mutual Welfare League. And included in 
the ten escapes that bothered Superintendent Carter so much 
were “Tough Tony” Mareno and ‘Pete’ Cullen, both of 
whom “saw the error of their ways” and returned alone and 
unshackled to take their medicine. Also included was a man 
‘who got as far as the roof of the bakery, was caught by a 
member of the Mutual Welfare League and brought back, 
and another who “stowed away” for three days and was 
caught by a guard as he was about to leap into the river. 
Then there was the man Shillitani, who was in the death 
house, which is run under the old system and was never taken 
over by the Mutual Welfare League. He shot two keepers, 
escaped as far as the Ossining hospital, and was back in the 
prison in the course of a couple of hours. 


The Long-Term Men Who Were Trusties 


Tue peEcrEE that long-termers should not be made trusties 
is another point on which the friends of Mr. Osborne and 
the clever young man from the Survey differ materially. As 
a matter of fact, the whole administration of Sing Sing 
prison was at least momentarily upset by this order. It 
meant that the warden would have to depend upon the petty 
offenders, the short-term men, incompetents for the most part, 
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to do his work in the offices and elsewhere where competent 
men were most needed. 

Everyone who knows anything at all about criminology 
knows that, as a rule, the long-term men are of a higher type 
than the short-term men. “They are more likely to be normal, 
to be loyal, to understand and appreciate decent treatment, 
and therefore less likely to try to escape. “The records, I 
venture to guess, will show that more short-term men try to 
escape than long-term men. ‘The* short-term men _ usually 
are of the lower grade, pickpockets, sneak thieves and the 
like. Of course, Mr. Carter, being a ‘“‘business trained 
man,’ as Mr. Lane says, had never made a study of crime and 
criminals, and he didn’t know this. But men who have de- 
voted years to this subject do know it, and they would rather 
trust the average long-term man than the average short-term 
man. 


Mr. Osborne a Business Man 


THE “business-trained man” quotation recalls the fact that 
all through his story, Mr. Lane indicates his belief that Mr. 
Osborne is not a business man and never has been. He is 
described as a sort of dreamer with no executive ability, and 
“official station is not the place for the exercise of his pe- 
culiar genius,’ quoting from Mr. Lane again. Of course, 
the fact that for some twenty years Mr. Osborne was presi- 
dent of the D. M. Osborne Company, which he finally sold 
to the International Harvester Company for some millions 
of dollars—making a good deal with such a man as my friend 
George W. Perkins—is no indication that he is a good busi- 
ness man and executive. As a matter of course he was re- 
quested to serve as a director in various banks, another evi- 
dence of his want of business ability, and added to that he 
served a couple of most successful terms as mayor of Auburn. 
To be sure, that isn’t much of a record, but I would like to 
ask what large business my young, self-confident and satirical 
friend, Mr. Lane, was ever connected with, even in a minor 
capacity, that he should be so good a judge of executive abil- 
ity? However, when one becomes a carping critic, it doesn’t 
require much for him to carp over, and mere details of fact 
can be brushed aside as of no material value. On the other 
hand, Henry Ford, after a visit to the prison, remarked: 

“Mr. Osborne, you must have had some business experience 
before becoming a prison reformer.” 

And Mr. Ford was less surprised at the administrative effi- 
ciency of Sing Sing after being told of the warden’s business 
career of twenty years. Perhaps the readers of the SURVEY 
will credit Mr. Ford with a fair-to-middling notion of what 
business efficiency means and allow his opinion to offset that 
of Mr. Lane. 

Here comes a point where friends of Mr. Osborne are 
compelled sorrowfully to plead guilty to one count. “He 
has ‘shown himself to be a poor judge of men,” says Mr. Lane 
and then he cites the case of Charles H. Johnson, former 
deputy. Guilty! If Mr. Lane had known just a little bit 
about Sing Sing prison, Thomas Mott Osborne and his for- 
mer deputy, he would have left Mr. Johnson’s name out of 
it. Mr. Osborne did make a mistake when he made Mr. 
Johnson his deputy; he was a poor judge of men in this in- 
stance—he gave too much weight to recommendations—and 
his friends found it out long before Mr. Osborne was will- 
ing to admit his mistake. 

When Mr. Osborne was told first by a newspaper reporter 
that Mr. Johnson—who was paid by the warden personally, 
not by. the state—was not loyal to him, he refused to believe 
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it. That was after Mr. Osborne had recommended Mr. 
Johnson to Kent Hubbard to be head of the Cheshire, Conn., 
reformatory. Mr. Hubbard accepted Mr. Johnson on Mr. 
Osborne’s recommendation. He was to carry the Osborne 
system to the boys at Cheshire. But he failed. Mr. Hub- 
bard, who has had large business experience, proved to be a 
better judge of men than Mr. Osborne was, and as soon as 
Mr. Johnson’s contract expired Mr. Hubbard pushed him 
out, back upon New York, where he has been given an official 
position for his “loyalty”—but it wasn’t loyalty to the man 
who gave him his first big opportunity. 

Much more might be said on this feature of the case, but I 
shall refrain. Let the trained investigator of the SURVEY 
go into it a little deeper and see what a colossal burden of 
ignorance he has been toting around with him. 

The former superintendent of industries, L. C. White, is 
hardly worthy of passing mention. Mr. Osborne did dis- 
miss him. Mr. Osborne, despite Mr. Lane’s estimate of him, 
is a business man, and he had a right to feel assured of loyalty 
from his subordinates. No business man can succeed without 
confidence in his associates. No real business man will try 
to. Naturally, Mr. White had to go for the good of the 
administration. 

I almost forgot to mention the dismissal of Superintendent 
Riley, ‘following a promise to Mr. Osborne,” quoting Mr. 
Lane again. It was such a long, long time following that 
promise. And then it didn’t come as a result of any such 
promise at all, but at the demand of Prof. George W. Kirch- 
wey, who was then acting warden, while Mr. Osborne was 
fighting a gang of enemies that would put most of the men in 
Sing Sing to shame for the littleness of their crimes. The 
most casual reader of the newspapers should know more 
about that affair than Mr. Lane seems to know. 

Mr. Riley ordered the removal of the leading spirits of 
the Mutual Welfare League from Sing Sing to Clinton. 
Dean Kirchwey took a train for Albany and Mr. Riley went 
to Sing Sing to see that his order was obeyed. What Dean 
Kirchwey said to the governor has never been recorded in the 
public prints, but it was enough. The governor at last took 
the action at the demand of Dean Kirchwey that he refused 
to take or neglected to take at the request of Mr. Osborne’s 
friends prior to that time, and I have no doubt that Dean 
Kirchwey was among those who had advised the governor 
long before that prison reform was impossible with Mr. Riley 
as superintendent. 


Some Achievements at Sing Sing 


THe “indictment” of Mr. Osborne by his “good friend” 
Mr. Lane, I have tried to answer to the best of my ability, 
though I admit that I am not a trained investigator who can 
ferret out things that do not exist. Now, I would like to call 
attention to some of the things Mr. Osborne has done for Sing 
Sing prison, despite the fact that “‘official station is not the 
place for the exercise of his peculiar genius,” according to 
the SuRvEyY’s clever young man. 

Mr. Osborne has given Sing Sing prison the best adminis- 
tration it ever had. From having the worst hospital in the 
country—or one of the worst—Sing Sing now has one of the 
best. The hospital was in a hopeless state when Mr. Osborne 
became warden. It was in the hands of persons so incom- 
petent or so negligent of their high calling that the prisoners 
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“guards on an eight-hour day instead of working them twelve 
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refused to accept treatment except in the most urgent cases. 
Men with loathsome communicable diseases were not sep- 
arated from other men free from those diseases. There were 
no reports of cases of assault, no examination as to the men-_ 
tal condition of the prisoners, in fact, nothing that is consid- 
ered really important in modern medicine. Mr. Osborne re- 
organized the whole system and made it a model for other 
prisons to copy. 

He reformed the purchasing department, sought bids in the 
purchase of supplies instead of giving the contracts to favored 
political friends as had been done theretofore. He reformed — 
the accounting department so that there could be some real — 
understanding of the finances of the institution. He put the 


hours daily. He reduced the per capita cost of the guards. 
He gave the prisoners three meals per day, instead of two. 
He increased. the gross sales of the prison-made goods 11 per 
cent and the profits 100 per cent. < : | 


Unfriendly and Hostile Superiors | 


ONE OFFICIAL was forced out because he trafficked in drugs, | 
another for being “irregular in his accounts,’ and another on 
charges of incompetency. . He turned the whole institution 
upside down, and rottenness dripped from it. He didn’t do — 
all he could have done had he had decent and honest co- 
operation. He couldn’t reform Sing Sing and at the same time 
reform the hearts of men who belong to an age that is past 
and gone. But he did more than any other man in the world 
could have done under the handicap of unfriendly and even 
hostile superiors, who tried to block every good deed he aimed 
to do. 

Moreover, Mr. Osborne does not believe the men in Sing 
Sing are innocent lambs who should be turned loose upon a 
trusting community. He believes they belong right where they 
are until they are cured. He is no sentimentalist, though he 
thoroughly believes in honest sentiment as a moving power. 
He did say that Thomas Bambrick was innocent, and some 
pretty hard-headed men believe he was right when he said it. 
And the people who believed Charles Becker was innocent 
are almost without number. 

There are many things that I would like to tell, as a friend 
of Thomas Mott Osborne and his system of prison reform, but 
perhaps I have said enough to convince the readers of the 
Survey that Mr. Osborne had good reason to be at least 
slightly annoyed at times by what he has had to put up with 
from his enemies—also from so-called ‘“‘staunch friends”— 
both in and out of official life. Perhaps at times he did show 
a little evidence of “temperament.” Perhaps “his psychology 
is quite understandable,” once more quoting from the erudite 
Mr. Lane, but I am inclined to think that most of us would 
expose our “temperament”? under such circumstances, quite 
as much as Mr. Osborne has. 

I am a humane man, I hope, and yet if I were forced into 
the position of having to put the “brand of Cain” upon the 
forehead of a known enemy or upon the forehead of a so- 
called friend who exposed to the world his mistaken and ig- 
norant idea of what he thought was my innermost character, 
under the guise of friendly admonition and honest analysis, 
I am afraid I would have to allow the enemy to go unscathed 
to leave his trail in the open, where all would see and under- 
stand, and call the “friend” forth to the branding. 
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COST OF LIVING AND COST 
OF GIVING 


HE enormous increase in the prices 

of food is creating many pressing 
problems for relief and other philan- 
thropic organizations. “The New York 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor has been making a 
study of what this increase in the cost 
of food means to the poor families of 
the city. From a comparison of actual 
purchases of food made by families in 
November, 1915, and in November, 
1916, it appears that the increase in 
these twelve months alone has been ap- 
proximately 30 per cent; and prices of 
food had already increased in Novem- 
ber, 1915, very greatly as compared with 
the period preceding that. 

A typical family order with the actual 
retail prices and the percentage of in- 
crease in each food as given by the asso- 
ciation is reproduced at the bottom of 
this page. 

There has. not been a decrease in the 
price of any item of food. ‘The increase 
in price ranges from 11 per cent for 
milk to 20 per cent for bread, and 114 
per cent for potatoes. As a result of 
the study, the Relief Bureau of the asso- 
ciation has decided to increase by 25 per 
cent the daily allowance for food in the 
families which are given assistance. 

Based on the studies of W. O. At- 
water, Robert C. Chapin and others, 
with needed corrections for increases in 
prices which took place after these 
studies were made, the association in 
1913 established 27 cents a day per unit 
as the basis for the relief which it al- 
lowed for food purchases. On the unit 
system, a workingman,would be allowed 
the full 27 cents; a woman, eight-tenths 
of that; the children, fractions represent- 
ing food needs at various ages. The per 
diem allowance for each unit has now 
been changed by the association to 34 
cents. It has been the practice of the 
association in families in which there is 
tuberculosis to allow 30 cents per unit 
instead of 27 cents. “This has now been 
changed from 30 cents to 38 cents, 
which will mean an added cost of ap- 
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proximately $2,000 a month. The asso- 
ciation estimates that the increase in the 
cost of food to all of its activities, includ- 
ing institutions, will be at least $35,000 
for the current year. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR ON 
ARBITRATION 


ALTIMORE and Washington, 

D. C., according to the railway 
time-tables, are just forty miles apart, 
but last week the distance between them 
was exactly equal to the mileage between 
the North and South Poles. 

On Friday the National Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States met in Washington to 
consider the relations between the rail- 
roads and the public. The discussion 
came finally to the best methods of deal- 
ing with industrial disputes and reached 
its climax when Alexander W. Smith, of 
Atlanta, declared that compulsory serv- 
ice on the railways would not come un- 
der the prohibition of involuntary servi- 
tude in the federal constitution. Mr. 
Smith was applauded with enthusiasm 
when he said, “Involuntary servitude 
as a punishment for crime is not forbid- 
den. Make it a crime to strike on pub- 
lic utilities, and the labor unions will 
have to go out of business, so far as pub- 
lic-service corporations are concerned.” 

On the same day, delegates to the 
convention of the American Federation 


of Labor, meeting in Baltimore as rep- 
resentatives of more than two million 
organized workingmen, without debate 
and without a dissenting vote, declared 
themselves “unequivocally opposed” to 
any proposition for the settlement of dis- 
putes that involves the element of com- 
pulsion. 

The Chamber of Commerce meeting 
was called to determine what recommen- 
dations should be made to Congress re- 
garding changes in the existing laws af- 
fecting the railroads. This week the 
Newlands committee, which is to in- 
quire into all phases of the railway ques- 
tion, began its hearings. “The Chamber 
of Commerce wishes to take a referen- 
dum vote of its constituent members— 
the local chambers of the whole country 
—in order to determine what suggestions 
it should lay before the Newlands com- 
mittee. 

Congressman William C. Adamson, 
one of the chief speakers, defended the 
eight-hour law and denied that it is un- 
constitutional. He conceded that the 
railroads had a right to have it tested in 
the courts, however, and he expressed the 
opinion that the employes ought to be 
willing to wait until it is so tested be- 
fore asking to have it put into operation. 
With regard to the future, he was op- 
posed to government ownership and did 
not believe it offered any solution of the 
railroad question. Legislation to pre- 
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vent strikes, he believed, will come very 
shortly. He denounced strikes on public 
utilities as outrages, and said that Con- 
gress will probably take action to make 
them impossible without waiting for any 
report from the Newlands committee. 

President Charles R. Van Hise, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who was chair- 
man of the arbitration board in the case 
of the engineers in the eastern territory 
in 1912, denounced the Adamson law 
and the attitude of Congress in passing 
it. He held that Congress ought to pro- 
vide for the regulation of wages by some 
public authority, just as rates are now 
controlled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When that is done, he be- 
lieves, strikes should be prohibited. _ 

This was a view to which Charles 
Nagel, who was an arbitrator in the case 
of the engineers and firemen in western 
territory in 1914, was opposed. It is 
time to consider where we are going, said 
Mr. Nagel. “If the government fixes 
rates and wages there’s only one other 
thing to fix and that’s the dividends” ; 
that will mean government ownership, 
and he doubted whether we have sufh- 
ciently weighed the consequences of such 
a move. “I’m not troubled with consti- 
tutional questions,” he said, -“‘but with 
political.” 

Speaking of the eight-hour question, 
Mr. Nagel declared that it has “never 
been arbitrated, never been investigated, 
nobody knows how it will work—and 
the law was put over in twelve hours.” 

Henry R. Yowne laid before the 
meeting a plan, endorsed by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, which 
would require men employed on public 
utilities to sign individual contracts bind- 
ing them to perform service for a stated 
period. ‘This is a scheme similar to the 
one that has made trouble on the Inter- 
borough in New York city. It was en- 
dorsed by Arthur Jordan, of Indianapo- 
lis, who said that a threatened strike 
on the street-car lines of that city was 
made impossible by just such contracts. 
The union could not get the men out. 

These remarks were made in the 
course of an informal discussion. Mr. 
Jordan spoke after Alexander W. 
Smith, of Atlanta, had made the remark 
quoted above about involuntary servi- 
tude, and after another speaker had de- 
clared that while it is legal for a man 
to quit work it may be illegal for two or 
more to conspire to do so. Mr. Jordan 
said that he felt reassured to hear law- 
yers so express themselves. “We know 
very well,” he said, “that the prohibi- 
tion against involuntary servitude never 
was intended to apply to this sort of 
thing.” 

There was a good deal of condemna- 
tion of the railway unions for their ac- 
tivities last summer and sarcastic refer- 
ence to the helplessness of business or- 
ganizations. “If our 300,000 members 
would let it be known that they would 


vote against a demagogue we might ac- 
complish something,” said one delegate. 
Robert Garland, of Pittsburgh, said that 
there ought to be a million members in 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘““Then,”’ he said, ‘‘Congress 
and the legislatures would listen.” 

There were just two delegates who 
had a good word to say for the labor 
organizations. One, from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, reminded the meeting that 
unions have “sprung out of the abuse of 
power.” He expressed himself as ‘‘sym- 
pathetic with the idea of preventing 
strikes, but you must be very careful to 
put something else in its place to safe- 
guard the workers’ rights.” “The other, 
from Massachusetts, said he had heard 
of capital making threats, too, when it 
didn’t get what it wanted. ‘Their re- 
marks were not received with utmost en- 
thusiasm. “Two men coming down the 
aisle together as the meeting broke up 
summed it up to their own satisfaction. 
“Trade-union lawyers,” said one. The 
other shrugged his shoulders. 


LABOR BRIDGING THE 
PACIFIC 
N the second day of the thirty-sixth 


annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, now sitting in Bal- 


timore, there was introduced into that. 


gathering a resolution signed “by all of 
the delegates coming from California. 
It is a historic document. It reads: 

“Whereas, the recognized menace of 
unrestricted Asiatic immigration has re- 
sulted in the passage of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act and the subsequent adoption 
of the so-called gentlemen’s agreement 
between this country and Japan, and 

“Whereas, in the spirit alone of im- 
perative necessity and self-protection, or- 
ganized labor of America has favored 
and urged the passage of such exclusion 
laws, but has at all times been ready to 
aid and encourage the workers of every 
country and of every color and creed to 
emancipate themselves from exploita- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, we have recently learned, 
with interest and gratification, that the 
working people of Japan are organizing 
into industrial unions, and have for- 
mally invited the organized workers of 
California and the organized workers of 
America to send ‘delegates to the fifth 
anniversary of the Laborers’ Friendly 
Society of Japan, to be held at Tokio 
next spring, and 

“Whereas, the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, without receding one 
step from its well-known attitude upon 
Asiatic exclusion, has already accepted 
the invitation and has given to the dele- 
gate from Japan an expression of good 
will and a message of hope and encour- 
agement for a brighter future to the 
workers in his country; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in annual convention as- 
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sembled at Baltimore, that for the sake 
of a better understanding and perma- 
nent friendly relations between the work- 
ers in Japan and America we, too, ac- 
cept the invitation of the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Japan and hereby 
authorize the Executive Council to se- 
lect a suitable person to carry a message 
of good will and encouragement to the 
working people of Japan.” 

The convention will adopt this reso- 
lution. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, will 
go to Tokio with Paul Scharrenberg, 
secretary of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. ‘They will speak in all 
of the principal industrial towns of the 
empire before they return. “Their com- 
ing is expected to mark a new period in 
the modern development of Nippon. 
Trade unionism will have become iden- 
tified with the cementing of international 
peace and the erasure of old suspicion. 

Back of this miracle—for to the Cali- 
fornians who signed the resolution it is 
a miracle—are a picture and a man. 
The picture is that of a trade union hall 
at Oxnard, in southern* California, in 
the year 1906. Fifteen hundred work- 
ers in the sugar-beet fields had gone on 
strike. Half were Mexicans, hastily 
formed into a union. ‘The other half 
were Japanese, likewise organized by 
themselves. Attempts had been made to 
drive them back to work. One striker 
had been shot dead and others wounded. 
Their ranks held, and the weeds in the 
beet fields grew. 5 

The hall was arranged with a plat- 
form for officers at each end, and a 
desk in the middle for the American 
who had been called in to act as their 
spokesman. Japanese workers at one 
end of the hall handed him translations 
in English from the records of their pro- 
ceedings. Mexicans handed him trans- 
lations from Spanish, to show what ac- 
tion they had taken. 

Both unions had applied for charters 
in the American Federation of Labor. 
Meanwhile they fought on as one body 
of workers, and they won their fight for 
a living wage. Word came from the 
East that the Mexicans might afhliate, 
but that the Japanese were refused, ow- 
ing to the hostile feeling toward Japa- 
nese laborers by the unions in Cali- 
fornia. 

The man back of the miracle is Bunji 
Suzuki. He started to organize the first 
group of trade unionists in Japan five 
years ago. Last year it had 10,000 
members. ‘This year it has 30,000. 
Suzuki came to America last year and 
appealed for friendly understanding be- 
tween the labor movement here and the 
workers of Japan. Last summer he won 
the support of practically every man of 
influence in the trade union world of the 
Pacific Coast. He had not only made 
good his promise that the Japanese labor 
movement was to take deep root and 
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grow, but he had formed the Japanese 
laborers in California into a federation 
of trade unions. When the cooks and 
waiters in San Francisco struck, the Jap- 
anese culinary workers refused to take 
their jobs. 

_ At the time of the Oxnard strike the 
Union Labor Party in San Francisco 
had just brought the United States and 
Japan to the verge of war by discrimi- 
nating against Japanese in the schools. 
Ten years have passed—years in which 
the threat of Japanese attack has seemed 
to sections of the American public to 
have constantly hung over our Pacific 
states. Jingoes have played upon this 
fear and huge appropriations have been 
made for the navy. 

Now comes Suzuki with his handful 
of Japanese trade unionists at home and 
his still.smaller band of organized work- 
ers in this country, and appeals for an 
entente of organized labor. The Cali- 
fornians have not forgotten the Japanese 
of Oxnard, and they have come to hate 
the whole scheme of militarism. ‘They 
are speaking out for fraternity across the 


Pacific. 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATION 
STIFFENS UNIONS 


4 WELVE of the most important 

employers’ associations in the 
United States announced on November 
15 the formation of a National Con- 
ference Board. ‘The associations com- 
prise over 15,000 employers, having a 
combined labor force of 7,000,000 
wage-earners—over 75 per cent of all 
-workers in the country. 

The conference board will be a clear- 
ing house of information, and through 
publicity and education attempt to en- 
list the sympathetic support of the 
public and the cooperation of the gov- 
ernment. A statement of its purpose 
has been given to the press by Magnus 
W. Alexander, manager of the board. 
Misunderstandings have occurred pre- 
viously because of a “lack of pub- 
licity”; henceforth, “there will be noth- 
‘ing concealed or suppressed, and there 
-will be no presentation of arguments ex- 
cept in the full light of day and for the 
benefit of the whole people.” 

The board intends to begin its cam- 
-paign, it says, among its own members. 
Every manufacturer must have a “broad 
‘patriotic purpose’ in order that in- 
‘creased prosperity may bring greater 
prestige to the country. Apparently this 
is the main purpose of the new organ- 
‘ization. 

But this cannot be brought about 
without the cooperation of labor. There- 
fore “one of our great industrial prob- 
lems is the satisfactory adjustment of 
labor troubles,” reads the board’s state- 
‘ment. Again, cooperation can be 
brought about through education alone. 
“Tt is unfortunate,” continues the state- 
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November in the Beet Fields 


By Edward N. Clopper 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COM MITTEE 


Photos by Hine 


IN COLORADO WHERE PARENTS AND CHILDREN ALL WORK 


HE harvest season in the sugar-beet fields is at its height, and 
/ child labor is flourishing in the process of pulling and topping. 

After several rows of beets have been pulled, the workers take 
thew long knives and begin to cut off the tops. These tops are fed 
to the cattle and are very nourishing. 

In the picture above the girl is just beginning, and the boy is 
just ending the topping stroke. The girl is holding the beet against 
her knee, and with one vigorous stroke cuts off the top. The top 
that the boy has just cut off can be seen falling just below his knee 
m the picture. The father and mother and two children are shown, 
while in the shack where they make their home for the season, two 
babies are left. This family cleared about $300 last season, having 
begun in May and finished in the middle of November, when the 
children were finally allowed to enter school. 

In the other picture two girls are shown—nine-year-old Amelia 
and twelve-year-old Mary, who are working at topping, while their 
father is hauling the beets to the mill. The mother also was at work 
in the field and said, “Amelia, she not work all time—she wash 
dishes and tend baby.” There-are seven children in the family. They 
attend school only after the beet work has been done. 

The amount of energy put forth by the boys and girls in these 
harvesting processes 1s much greater than it appears to be upon 
casual observation; indeed, the owner of one farm declared that the 
ten-year-old daughter of his contractor topped five tons of beets 
daily, besides the weight of the tops and the clinging soil. 


AMELIA, NINE, AND MARY, TWELVE YEARS OLD, TOPPING BEETS 
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ment, ‘“‘that employers in the past have 
not taken a direct and intelligent in- 
terest in all of the vital problems in- 
volved in the industries with which they 
are identified.” The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board insists, however, 
“that it will represent fully the progres- 
sive industrial movement throughout the 
country.” It hopes “‘to stimulate the 
employer to maintain good conditions of 
work; to provide fair treatment for his 
workers and to take a personal interest 
in them.” It hopes, what is more, “‘to 
develop among the employes a reason- 
able attitude towards manufacture and 
other industry, to inspire a sense of fair 
play, efficiency, and loyalty.’’ In short, 
to bring about “complete understand- 
ing.” 

The New York Tribune announces 
the conference board as a “union formed 
by employers against labor.” It also 
reports their cooperation in a drastic 
effort of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, a member of the board, to re- 
peal the Adamson eight-hour law. ‘This 
the conference board later denied. 

The formation and purpose of the 
new organization was made public by 
William H. Barr, president of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association; at the 
twentieth annual meeting of that body 
in New York on November 15. 

He detailed the purpose of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, as 
explained by Mr. Alexander, and on 
the very heels of this made a caustic 
attack on labor. ‘Labor organizers are 
truculent and aggressive,’ said Mr. 
Barr. “Organized labor is never satis- 
fied, and it is eternally bent on wreck- 
ing that structure of industry which has 
been erected through the patience, per- 
sistence, and patriotism of business men 
in this country, and which is the sup- 
port and livelihood of labor itself.” 


ABOR made immediate and vigor- 

ous answer, for the action of the big 
employers led to a solidifying of labor 
sentiment to a degree hitherto unknown; 
and the addition of 400,000 members 
to the American Federation of Labor 
emerged as a clear possibility this week, 
as a result of conferences and the ex- 
change of expressions of sympathy and 
support, between chiefs of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods and officials of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

At a meeting in Washington Novem- 
ber 19, a defensive alliance was entered 
into between the Railway Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
with 350,000 members working in the 
shops, yards and telegraph offices of the 
railroads, and the brotherhoods, with 
400,000 members in train service. 

The spirit of unity thus engendered 
between the federation and the four 
big unions who have so long stood aloof 
from it was brought to a point still 


more intense by a visit of the brother- 
hood chiefs on Ttiesday to the conven- 
tion of the federation, in session at Bal- 
timore. Warren S. Stone, of the engi- 
neers; L. E. Sheppard, acting president 
of the conductors; W. C. Carter, of 
the firemen, and W. G. Lee, of the 
trainmen, addressed the convention and 
were greeted with great enthusiasm. 

Grand Chief Stone declared that the 
only reason there had not been afhlia- 
tion long ago is the fact that trouble 
would arise over questions of jurisdic- 
tion, between the brotherhoods and some 
of the unions now in the federation. 
But, he said, “there is a better under- 
standing today than ever before.” In 
private conversation with a representa- 
tive of the SURVEY, none of the chiefs 
would say that afhliation is going to 
come. “It would have to be taken up in 
our conventions,” said Mr. Stone, “and 
it probably will come up when they 
meet again.” 


CHICAGO’S JUVENILE COURT 
TESTIMONIAL 


HE recent withdrawal of Judge 

Merritt W. Pinckney from the 
bench of the Juvenile Court of Chicago 
on account of illness and after seven 
years of service called forth tributes of 
public appreciation which attest the hold 
which both he and the court have upon 
the heart of the big city. As soon as 
the judge was able to meet his court 
associates, the police and county proba- 
tion officers gathered around him as 
their guest at dinner and vied with each 
other in expressing their affectionate re- 
gard for him and regret at his with- 
drawal. 

To the good fellowship among the 
probation officers, largely promoted by 
the attachment each one of them feels 
for the judge, is due the continued 
success of this Juvenile Court. 

The more public testimonial took the 
form of a banquet, November 11, of 500 
guests, widely representative of the 
bench and bar, many callings and 
classes. “The after-dinner speaking took 
the form of a legal hearing, with Judge 
Pinckney as defendant. ‘Some facts in 
the case’”’ were presented by Mrs. Joseph 
T. Bowen, president of the Juvenile 
Protective League, and Judge Harry 
Olson, chief justice of the Municipal 
Court. 

The appointment of probation officers 
by test of their merit, the establishment 
of the first psychopathic laboratory, the 
seryice of a woman assistant to the 
judge of the court, the successful estab- 
lishment and administration of the funds 
for parents and the harmonious and 
vital cooperation of the official and vol- 
untary agencies in dealing with juvenile 
delinquency and dependency, were the 
outstanding facts which were em- 
phasized not only by word of mouth, 
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but, more still, by the deeds achieved. : j 
Judge Pinckney’s “defense” was a 


characteristically modest and sympa- 


thetic expression of the deep experience — 


he had shared with others for seven 
years in dealing with the 11,819 delin- 
quent boys and the 4,089 delinquent 


girls, besides all the dependents, and the — 


parents of both. 

“The judge may forget,’ he said, 
“but the juveniles never. They hail him 
on the streets, call him on the telephone, 
write him letters, the great majority of 
them bearing glad tidings of their mak- 
ing good.” ‘The Juvenile Court,” he 
said, “is a vision, which the judge must 
keep splendid.” 

Judge Victor Arnold, who succeeds 
Judge Pinckney on the Juvenile Court 
bench, followed with the declaration 
that ‘“‘after all was said and done, noth- 
ing remained for him to be and do but 
to be and do like Judge Pinckney.” 


“RELIEF” OR “SUPPORT” FOR 
THE GUARDSMEN? 


OLUNTARY associations which 

have been giving relief to the needy 
families of members of the National 
Guard called to the federal service in 
June are now gradually closing their 
books. One by one they are checking 
off the lists of dependents who have been 
allowed payments from the $2,000,000 
appropriated by Congress for the pur- 
pose. 

Many of these agencies have been im- 
patient at the delay in getting funds dis- 
tributed—the first payments were made 
in October; at the wholesale distribu- 
tion of relief without investigation; at 
the large lump payments, leading to ex- 
travagant expenditures; and at the dif- 
ficulty many women had in cashing the 
unfamiliar checks in which payment is 
made. 

In Washington, the situation is séen 
from a somewhat different angle. As to 
the time element, it is pointed out that 
Congress made the appropriation on 
August 29, and by October 1—a bare 
month later—actual payments had been 
made. During October some 5,000 
claimants were paid $422,000 and new 
applications were being approved at the 
rate of 400 a day. The War Depart- 
ment estimates that the entire appropria- 
tion will be exhausted before the end of 
January. 

Congress appropriated the money for 
the ‘“‘support” of families of guardsmen ; 
it was not paying the guardsmen a living 
wage. No private in the ranks could 
support a. wife on his $15 a month; no. 
corporal on his $21; nor a sergeant at 
$30, or even a first sergeant at $45. 
They answered the President’s call in 
high spirits. ‘They left their families to- 
what might come. 

Whether it was because some of the 
European nations in their present war 
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have placed the families of soldiers on 
the nation’s payroll, or whether because 
they expected the United States to set an 
enlightened example, none of the guards- 
men seem to have doubted that Congress 
would provide. They were resentful, 
some of them, that their families had 
for the first time to ask for charity dur- 
ing the time which elapsed from their 
federal enlistment on June 18 and the 
first government payments on October 1. 
And they welcomed the change from re- 
liance upon charity to something akin to 
a government pension. 

So that, when Congress did provide as 
they had expected it would, the guards- 
men asked for as large a monthly allow- 
ance as their captains and their friends 
were willing to certify that they needed. 
They felt themselves underpaid in the 
military service; many of them had 
earned less than a comfortable living 
wage before joining the colors. Now 
they have bid for some of the arrears. 

In the service there is a broad human 
sympathy with this feeling. The guards- 
man believes that the payment of $20 to 
$50 a month, based on the contribution 
of the enlisted man to his family before 
leaving home, is rightly his. At the 
War Department, where the depot quar- 
termaster handles the applications as 
they pour in, the point of view of the 
enlisted guardsmen is understood. No 
investigation of the need of the family 
is made after the organization com- 
mander has passed upon it, and the com- 
mander almost uniformly approves the 
application. Now that the government 
has begun to carry the burden of “sup- 
port,” there are, as compared with the 
voluntary relief workers, no questions 
asked. Support for the family is the 
thing wanted, and support is furnished. 

How clearly divergent are the paths 
of the government in its issuance of these 
sums to the families of the guardsmen, 
and the voluntary committees which 
looked after the families during July, 
August and September, is illustrated in 
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THE LATEST INVADERS OF MEXICO 
Trucks run by the Army Department of the Y. M. C. A. have traveled’ 


the entire length of the international border. 


The ones shown here fol- 


lowed the line of General Pershing’s command into Mexico to provide 
recreational features for his men. 


the Districts of Columbia. ‘The Citi- 
zens’ Welfare Association, organized on 
July 3, gave relief to 200 families be- 
fore it closed its work on October 5. 
John Dolph, the president, in his final 
report, dwelt upon the fact that all ap- 
plicants had secured assistance, where 
personal investigation by a volunteer 
committee had established the fact of 
need He told, among others, the story 
of a mother with five children, forced to 
go to work only six weeks before she 
was to give birth to another. 

Thousands of guardsmen left their 
families in almost as dire need, as the 
records of charitable associations from 
coast to coast will bear witness. “They 
were typical American wage-earners of 
the unskilled crafts. ‘The call to service 
at once disclosed that, whether through 
unemployment or through working at 
less than a living wage, they fell into im- 
mediate want. 

The fact that the government saw and 
met the need of a living wage while he 
was away rings in the brain of many a 
guardsman and many a guardsman’s 
wife. And he is bringing home with 
him, as the regiments are mustered out, 
a question as to who may see that need 
when he is not away. 


Y..M. C..A. CIRCUIT REDERS 
ON THE BORDER 


HOUSANDS of young men, some 

little more than big boys, were 
suddenly transplanted last June from 
home-life to military camps along the 
Mexican border. When loneliness, dis- 
content and homesickness swept over 
these lads, one institution provided a 
measure of home environment and social 
intercourse that eased adjustment and 
prevented dissipation. 

This institution was the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, whose machinery 
was started in operation the moment 
that the call came for mobilization of the 
National Guard. Experienced  secre- 
taries of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment of the association, equipment and 
supplies were hurried to San Antonio 
and El Paso, which were selected as 
field headquarters. As troops arrived at 
camping places, the erection of the asso- 


ciation buildings was rushed to comple- 


tion, sometimes by hired carpenters, in 
other cases by the, troops themselves, 
military commanders giving full coopera- 
tion. 

By October 1 forty buildings had been 
erected in camps extending from 


erected, with open sides and equipped within for ga 
of the features has been a clean-living campaign, t 


COMPETING FOR THE BOYS ON THE BORDER 
At the right a house of prostitution at Laredo, Tex. At the left typical Army Y. M. C. A. building, quickly and inexpensively 


red light districts. 


mes, reading, meetings, motion pictures and other whotesome social uses. One 
hrough which the Y. M.C. A. secretaries have combated the influence of the 
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Brownsville on the Gulf of Mexico to 
San Diego on the Pacific Ocean. Most 
of these are of simple frame construc- 
tion, 40 by 80 feet in dimensions, with 
high roofs and sides that open, carefully 
screened against insects, and so well ven- 
tilated that they proved the coolest 
places in camp during the hot summer. 
They are the best-lighted and most 
cheerful spots on the border. Each cen- 
ter has a staff of from two to five secre- 
taries. i 

At first the writing tables and the 
free writing materials were the most 
popular offering. As many as 2,500 let- 
ters a day were dropped in the letter- 
box; there are still few buildings where 
the present output of correspondence -is 
less than 1,000 letters a day. 

Among newer features, such as enter- 
tainments given by the troops them- 
selves, music, lectures and reading-room 
facilities, the greatest attraction is the 
motion-pictures. One or more structures 
in every camp possess a ‘‘movie” equip- 
ment and in many where the buildings 
will not accommodate the crowds the 
screen is set up out-of-doors. Along with 
social activities, there are church services 
on Sunday and at mid-week,.and Bible 
classes. 

The temptation of prostitution, com- 
mon to all military camps, is present on 
the Mexican border. “To counteract this 
the Y. M. C. A. has conducted a clean- 
living campaign with a series of effective 
addresses, supplemented by the organ- 
ization of committees and personal in- 
terviews. Thousands of men have signed 
what is known as the clean-living card 


of the Army Y. M. C. A. 


No men appreciate the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. more than some 40,000 
soldiers, most of them regulars, on 
patrol duty in the Big Bend District of 
‘Texas, where some troops are 80 miles 
from the nearest railroad station. Two 
traveling secretaries with an automobile 
truck of supplies, a portable electric-light 
plant and a motion-picture machine are 
continually visiting from camp to camp. 
Visits of two or three days are made at 
each camp; motion-pictures shown, 
phonograph concerts given. ‘There are 
helpful talks to the men, and stationery, 
magazines and books are left behind for 
their use. 

In September a Y. M. C. A. expedi- 
tion of three motor-trucks went down 
the line of General Pershing’s communi- 
cations in Mexico, leaving large quanti- 
ties of writing materials, magazines and 
other supplies at each camp of his com- 
mand. 


The results accomplished, the often- 
expressed appreciation of the men and 
the favorable comments of their officers 
have convinced the committee in charge 
that an expenditure which will be not 
less than $300,000 by January 1, will 


in every way be justified. 
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FURTHER REFERENDUM 
ELECTION RESULTS 


ETURNS from __ constitutional 

amendments and other referendum 
measures continue to dribble in. New 
York quite probably has voted the $10,- 
000,000 for the Bear Mountain state 
park, the big favorable majority in New 
York city overcoming the opposition vote 
up-state. The single-tax measure in 
California is reported badly defeated. 

Later returns from Washington indi- 
cate that the two initiatives prepared by 
the liquor interests, which would have 
put Washington in the anomalous posi- 
tion of being a prohibition’ state without 
a single legally dry spot, were defeated 
even more decisively than at first ap- 
peared. One of these measures, provid- 
ing for the licensing of hotels to sell 
liquor, was beaten three to one even in 
King county, which went wet at the 
prohibition election two years ago, and 
the same county voted three to one 
against the measure permitting beer. So 
decisive was the outcome that there is 
talk now of reinforcing the present law 
by prohibiting even the importation of 
liquor in small quantities for personal 
use. 

The seven laws passed by the last 
Washington legislature and referred to 
the people by petition were all snowed 
under. These measures, if carried, 
would have destroyed the effectiveness 
of the initiative, referendum, recall and 
the direct primary, and would have made 
an increase in municipally-owned utili- 
ties almost impossible. The constitu- 
tional amendment providing that only 
taxpayers be allowed to vote on bonds 
and matters of public finance was also 
defeated. 

Anna Louise Strong, running for the 
state legislature in King county (Se- 
attle), in a district which has hitherto 
been three to one Republican, came 
within one hundred votes of winning 
her seat. Dr. Strong, together with 
other Democrats, lays her defeat to pre- 
mature news of the election of Mr. 
Hughes, which was displayed through- 
out Seattle for three hours before the 
close of the polls. 

Oregon adopted the proposed system 
of rural credits, modeled after the fed- 
eral measure, which will bring the rate 
of interest on farm loans down to 5 per 
cent in place of the present rate of a 
little less than 9.25 per cent. “The old 
discriminatory Sunday closing law was 
repealed. Both of the anti-prohibition 
bills were defeated, as was the single-tax 
measure. 

Alabama triumphantly passed its 
school-tax amendment to the constitu- 
tlon—a measure which opens great possi- 
bilities to progressive parts of the state 
in building up a modern school system. 
Another successful measure was that 
safeguarding savings depositors in banks, 


igor 6 


who hitherto have not been on an equal _ } 
footing with checking depositors, in case 


of a bank failure. The proposal to sub- 
stitute biennial instead of quadrennial 
sessions of the legislature was defeated, 
as were the amendments permitting 
Montgomery county (Birmingham) to 
pay her county officials salaries instead 
of the present fees. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s reelection to 
the Denver Juvenile Court appears, on 
later returns, to have ‘been won by a 
10,000 majority, with a total vote of 
nearly 36,000, whereas the other candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket for coun- 
ty offices won by about 3,000 in a total 
vote of 27,000. As usual, Judge Lind- 
sey was bitterly opposed by a number of 
strong interests and had the support of 
only one of the Denver newspapers. 

At a special election on November 11, 
St. Louis voted $3,000,000 in the first 
school-bond issue of her history. They 
were approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. “The bonds are to be used exclu- 
sively for the construction of new school 
buildings to replace scores of portables 
in which over 6,000 children now go to 
school, and to relieve half-time sessions 
in a few districts. 

All expenses of the St. Louis schools, 
including buildings, have in the past been 
paid out of current revenue. ‘The in- 
creasing activities of the schools in the 
past decade have made it impossible to 
meet all maintenance expenses and to 
finance new buildings. Last year the 
board felt obliged to eliminate summer 
schools, cut down the night schools, and 
put some schools on half sessions in order 
to keep up any building program what- 
ever. The bond issue will, it is expected, 
enable the schools to catch up with its 
building program by the construction of 
twenty grade schools and one high 
school. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR FUND 
HALF RAISED 


BOUT $500,000 of a much-needed 

endowment has been secured for 
the Henry Street Settlement of New 
York by its campaign committee. Dur- 
ing the past few months the committee 
has worked steadily toward a million- 
dollar endowment, which must be fol- 
lowed by several other million-dollar 
funds if the settlement is to realize to the 
full its opportunities. 

Special demands have been made this 
summer upon the settlement’s nursing 
service to meet the infantile paralysis 
epidemic emergency. How fully the set- 
tlement met these opportunities, as far 
as its equipment allowed, has already 
been told in the Survey for June 3 and 
August 12. And these demands con- 
tinue in the long period of after-care nec- 
essary to restore crippled children to 
health, in which the settlement is closely 
associated with the Central Committee 
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on After-Care, described in the SuRVEY 
for October 21. 

But the epidemic and after-care work 
are only a portion of the need in Greater 
New York for skilled visiting nurses. 
Each year of the settlement’s work re- 
veals greater opportunities, especially for 
education in matters of health that spells 

‘prevention and social progress. The 
committee on endowment is emphasizing 
the necessity of freeing from financial 
anxiety those in charge of its work. The 
first million has not yet been reached, 
but the returns for so short a campaign 
are considered remarkable. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE URGED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


OCIAL insurance has got its head 
above the surface in the old Bay 
State; whether it will sink or swim re- 
mains to be seen. The Social Insurance 
Commission, constituted by act of the 
last legislature, has completed a series of 
hearings, taking up the three phases of 
social insurance which were referred to 
it—health, unemployment, and old age. 
Unemployment, acute a year and a 
_half ago, is now at such a low ebb that 
public interest in it has waned. ‘The 
need of dealing with unemployment ac- 
cording to some far-reaching and perma- 
nent plan was, however, forcibly 
brought out at the hearing by labor 
leaders and members of the State Com- 
mittee on Unemployment. ‘There seems 
to be general agreement that an exten- 
sion of the system of labor exchanges 
throughout the state is desirable and 
that some step of this sort must take 
precedence over any such plan as un- 
employment insurance. 

Old-age pensions, investigated in Mas- 
sachusetts by a state commission in 1910 
and since by other public and private 
bodies, drew large numbers to a hear- 
ing and is in fact a semi-political issue. 
Widely varying views have been ex- 
changed, although there is little conten- 
tion against the need for better provi- 
sion for the aged. ‘The differences lie 
chiefly between those who favor a non- 
contributory system of old-age pensions 
after the British plan, and those who 
insist that if old-age pensions must be, a 
contributory system is the only one com- 
patible with sound public finance and 
individual self-respect. Organized labor 
is definitely committed to the non-con- 
tributory plan and will urge it vigor- 
ously. Many other groups in the com- 
munity are opposed. On this issue there 
is likely to be a sharp locking of horns. 

The recent impressive hearing on 
health insurance has already been re- 
ported in the Survey for October 14. 
The commission comprises six legisla- 

~ tors and three governor’s appointees, and 
naturally includes widely divergent opin- 
ions. Whether from such a group any 
unanimous report will come forth on 


the controversial details of old-age pen- 
sions, is very much of a question; 
whether the looming but not yet tren- 
chant demand for health insurance will 
carve out clear-cut recommendations for 
legislation, is a moot point also. 

The State Department of Health was 
directed by the legislature to cooperate 
with the commission, and has assigned 
Dr. W. W. Walcott to the study of 
health insurance. His report, especially 
as to existing arrangements for the care 
of the health of workers in large indus- 
tries, will be awaited with interest. 
Here, too, should be mentioned the val- 
uable report, signed by Dr. E. R. Hay- 
hurst, of the two years’ investigation of 
occupational health hazard in Ohio, 
made by the State Board of Health, for 
which the state appropriated $14,000. 
The report strongly urges compulsory 
health insurance, and was commented 
upon widely and favorably throughout 
Ohio and in other states. “The Cali- 
fornia Social Insurance Commission, 
with Dr: I. M. Rubinow as secretary, 
will also, undoubtedly, make a contri- 
bution to this subject. 

When the time comes for practical 
action, will Massachusetts lead Cali- 
fornia as it once was accustomed to do, 
or will the Far West show that it has 
an incurably progressive habit ? 


STATECONFERENCEAGAINST 
THE STRONG PLAN 


EW members of the New York 

State Conference of Charities and 
Correction know that their organization 
has been officially placed in opposition to 
Commissioner Strong’s plan for the re- 
organization of the State Board of Char- 
ities. At the final meeting of the con- 
ference, November 16, at Poughkeepsie, 
after many of the delegates had gone 
home, and before more than a few of 
those present had reached the hall, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, that this State Conference 
of Charities and Correction deprecates 
any change in the composition of the 
State Board of Charities whereby its 
membership would cease to be unpaid or 
the term of service would become sub- 
ject to the mutations of politics. In the 
opinion of the conference, a_ slowly 
changing, unpaid membership, serving 
for long terms, representing the city of 
New York and the several judicial dis- 
tricts of the state, will: best safeguard 
public interests and promote the char- 
itable ideals of the commonwealth. 

“Resolved, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the governor and presid- 
ing officers of both branches of the legis- 
lature by the president of the confer- 
ence.” 

The resolution follows a preamble of 
considerable length. In this the most 
pertinent “whereas” recites that ‘“‘the 
conference has always been animated by 
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a sincere desire to conserve forms, meth- 
ods and statutory requirements which 
have proven well adapted to the needs of 
the state and the development of its in- 
stitutions.” 

Commissioner Strong’s report, re- 
viewed at length on page 194 of this is- 
sue, proposes fundamental changes in 
state charity administration. Only a few 
copies of it have as yet been distributed 
or even printed. As members of the 
conference learned of the resolution 
there were outspoken expressions of 
opinion against it. The feeling was 
that, however innocent in appearance, 
the resolution was intended as a slap at 
Mr. Strong and an endorsement of the 
present state board and its work. ‘This 
feeling was enhanced when the state- 
ment was made that the resolution had 
been drawn up by an employe of the 


board. 


ONE-THIRD OF A BILLION 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


See now. Start before Novem- 
ber 30, says the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, so that business men may 
have the Christmas seals to put on De- 
cember bills and circulars. 

Practically all of the 325,000,000 
seals printed by the American Red Cross 
and the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
have already gone out to the local tu- 
berculosis associations, which sell them. 
Instructions are ready telling just how 
to begin the campaign and push it 
through. More than $3,000,000 has 
resulted for tuberculosis work in the 
nine years since Jacob A. Riis imported 
the Red Cross seal idea, and a little tu- 
berculosis society in Delaware started 
the ball a-rolling in this country. 

Several important new features are in- 
troduced. Last year came the mail-sales 
letters. ‘Io such direct personal letters, 
not asking for charity but giving oppor- 
tunity to take part in the fight against 
consumption, enclosing a number of 
stamps, thousands of friendly notes and 
checks for thousands of dollars have 
come in. In Colorado, 21,000 of these 
mail-sales letters were sent out in 1915, 
and only twelve replies criticized this 
method of sale. 

Last year, too, the pennant competi- 
tion opened. Cities and towns were 
grouped according to population. Kim- 
ballton, Ia., stood victor in class 1, its 
300 residents taking 18,333 seals; 
Brooklyn, in class 10, showed a per cap- 
ita sale of 2.037. In the state competi- 
tion, Rhode Island, class A, showing a 
per capita sale of 2.293, bore off the pen- 
nant; Minnesota took the class B pen- 
nant, with her per capita record of 
1.340; and New York in class C, with 
1.820 as the per capita record. “Total 
sales last year netted $760,000. 
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Tue RESTORATION OF EUROPE 
By Alfred H. Fried. The Macmillan 
Company. 155 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the SurveY $1.08. 


The importance of 
this short volume lies 
in its authorship 
rather than in the 
originality of its pro- 
posals. Dr. Fried, for 
many years the recog- 
nized leader of Ger- 
man pacifists, in a 
series of essays re- 
freshingly free from 
technicalities and 
worn historical paral- 
lels, sets forth a program of European 
reconstruction which is eminently sane 
and inspired by a truly international out- 
look. His discussion of the causes of the 
war, concerning itself with broad social 
and political currents rather than with 
diplomacy and political conflicts, brings 
the author into line with the best 
thought of English and neutral writers. 

He shows that the international dis- 
organization beneath a merely superficial 
state of “‘peace’’ was a condition which, 
with the increased sensitiveness given to 
military effectiveness by competitive 
armament, could end only in one of two 
ways: a world-catastrophe, such as has 
actually happened; or a reorientation of 
foreign policy in every European state on 
the lines of international economic co- 
operation. 

We are not sure whether Dr. Fried 
sufficiently realizes -the difficulties in the 
way of economic cooperation of commer- 
cially competitive powers when the 
political status quo is so preponderat- 
ingly in favor of one of the competing 
parties as it has been. It is not easy to 
see how a great nation which in some 
way or other has obtained possession of 
the best markets or the best instruments 
of commerce may inaggressively be per- 
suaded to let in a newcomer whose 
growth in population and industrial pro- 
ductivity calls for an expanded sales ter- 
ritory and participation in the most 
lucrative branches of trade. Only full 
partnership would seem to offer an ade- 
quate solution; and for this, the author 
admits, the nations of Europe have not 
been ripe. 

Dr. Fried is most illuminating in the 
lessons which he draws from the prog- 
ress of the war (to April, 1915, when 
this book was published in the original). 
He shows conclusively that the exces- 
sive armaments of the principal powers 
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themselves inhibited rational means of 
adjustment. 

“Tt can no longer be said that it was 
armament that kept Germany at peace 
for forty-four years. It is not a question 
of armament alone, but of competition in 
armament. It did indeed postpone open 
war, but it only postponed it, and never 
for a single hour did it give us any real 
security.” 

We do not agree with the second con- 
clusion drawn by the author from the 
progress of the war; namely, that it is 
impossible to humanize and regulate war- 
fare. Such evidence as has been received 
in this country would seem to show that, 
isolated instances apart—though some of 
these are on a desperately large scale— 
the campaign on both sides is waged 
with greater sensitiveness to innocent 
suffering and with a stricter adherence 
to established moral codes than any pre- 
vious great war. 

The comparison which the author 
uses in illustration shows him to be 
wrong on this point. For, in the case of 
shipwreck, the regulations made for the 
conduct of crew and passengers are, so 
far as our testimony goes, followed more 
nearly now than they were in the past 
with its lesser development of social re- 
sponsibility. 

On the other hand, Dr. Fried seems 
to indulge an undue optimism on other 
points. “Thus, when he says that “the 
catch-phrase of a ‘fresh and merry’ 
(frisch und froehlich) war is at last 
dead forever.” It is remarkable how, 
with patriotic celebrations, perverted 
history in schoolbooks, with monuments 
and museums devoted to the alluring 
phases of warfare, with fiction which 
suppresses ugly facts, and with an un- 
scrupulous press—which, by the way, 
comes in for some telling comment by 
the author—the sham glory of mili- 
tarism returns again and again. 

Again, though he speaks of the neces- 
sity of an energetic movement for con- 
necting the many international ties 
which have been broken, a movement in 
which he assigns a large share to the 
United States as the leading neutral 
power, the author does not perhaps suf- 
ficiently realize how deep is the hatred 
which, in several of the belligerent coun- 
tries, has been engendered by the war. 
The task will not only be a difficult 
one, but it is almost inconceivable that 
it will be successfully accomplished, as 
he hopes, within a few years. 

“The task,” he says, ‘‘will surely be 
lighter than after the last great Euro- 
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pean war. The aftermath of this war 
will be too awful; and we better under- 
stand why great nations are so stiff- 
necked in their antagonisms.” 


It is more likely that economic neces- — 
sity will bring about the European co- 


operative union which will ensure world 


peace and for which Dr. Fried makes” 


an eloquent plea, than a memory of the 
war’s awfulness. The fear of future 
wars, unless modified by active partici- 
pation in a great constructive plan of 
political and economic re-organization, 
is apt to revive the hysterical cry for na- 
tional “preparedness” with _ its 
calamitous results. B. Lasker. 


AMERICAN Lapor YEAR Book (1916) 


Rand School of Social Science. 382 pp. 


Price $.50 paper; by mail of the Survey, — 


$.58. 

Here is an at- 
tempt to put to- 
gether in compact 

Progress form the most im-— 
of portant facts con- 
Tinbor cerning labor and 


allied movements. 
In the section de- 
voted to conditions 
in the United States, 
the essential charac- 
teristics of the prin- 
cipal national labor 
bodies are explained; the leading strikes 
of the year are reviewed; the cases of 
Quinlan, Lawson and other labor de- 
fendants are outlined; recent legislation 
is considered and the “protocol” is dis- 
cussed by Morris Hillquit. In another 
chapter, the history of the growth of 
socialism in the United States is briefly 
reviewed and the differences between the 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Labor 
Party explained. The. introduction of 
matter beyond the scope suggested by 
the chapter headings is indicated by the 
treatment of Mexico under the heading 
International Socialist and Labor Move- 
ments. Here a brief account of the 
Mexican revolution is given. 

Despite the fact that the book is, for 
the most part, admirably detached and 
unbiased in its statement of fact, there is 
evidence here and there of a spirit not 
strictly scientific. For example, the 
Manly report of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, signed 
by four of the nine commissioners, is 
designated the “main’’ report, while the 
Commons report, signed by five commis- 
sioners, is referred to as the “minority” 
report. More than three pages are de- 
voted to a review of the former, while 
the latter is dismissed in ten lines. Re- 
gardless of which was the “main” re- 
port, the fact that two important reports 
were made would seem to require a re- 
view of both. 

There are few such lapses as these, 
however, and the names of Florence Kel- 
ley, George M. Price, Harry Laidler, 
William English Walling, Helen L. 


old 
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Sumner, I. M. Rubinow, Scott Nearing 
and others of similar standing are suf- 
ficient to indicate the high character of 
the work as a whole. The book will be 
very valuable for reference and will an- 
swer many questions for the student of 
labor and reform movements. 
Joun A. Fitcu. 


REACHING THE CHILDREN 


By Henry C. Krebs. A. S. Barnes Com- 


pany. 127 pp. Price $.54; by mail of the 
Survey $.60. 

The man _ who 
wrote this book ‘‘has 
been there,”’ he knows 

First Aid what he is talking 
‘oe about. He writes 


especially for the 
teachers of village 
and country schools. 
To some the many 
quotations with which 
he begins his chapters 
will be repellant and 

they will close the 
book in fear of dry, didactic pages to 
follow. Such will miss the first-hand 
illustrations and pointed application of 
them to real work by real teachers 
among real children. 

If, with Lincoln, we agree that a 
man’s legs are of right length when they 
reach the ground, we must also approve 
of most of the homely, sympathetic 
suggestions to teachers in this little book, 
for they have proved a thousand times 
that they reach actual children. Happy 
are the children whether in country or 
in city, whose teachers have so caught 
the spirit of this book, that they can 
radiate it like an atmosphere—in per- 
sonal control, in class, on the play- 
ground, in the shop, at home, and in the 
world of imagination and ideals. 

Henry W. THurRSTON. 


Teaching 


Ba 


Firry Years OF AssociATION WorRK AMONG 
Younc WOMEN 
By Elizabeth Wilson. National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
402 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the 


SurvVEY $1.50. 


It is fitting that a 
movement of as far- 
reaching international 


Scripture j|importance as the 
and Young Women’s 
iN shleres Christian Association 


should have a written 
history, and it is for- 
tunate that Elizabeth 
Wilson was selected 
as the historian, since 
she has produced a 
book of real value, 
not only to the association clientéle, but 
also to all those interested in work for 
young women. 

Miss Wilson has sifted her material 
carefully, with the result that she has 
given a vigorous and stimulating story 
of a half-century of effort. When one 
realizes how easy it seems to be to drop 


into mawkish sentiment in regard to re- 
ligious work for young women, the book 
must be regarded as a triumph. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

I. Preliminary organizations in Great 
Britain and America before 1866; 

II. Local and national organizations 
in the United States; 

III. 1906-1916. The Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the United 
States of America. 

It is a fascinating story, in spite of its 
400 pages, of work for and with young 
girls and older girls, in city and country, 
in school, college, shop and factory, and 
would prove instructive reading for 
those who think the Y. W. C. A.’s ac- 
tivities are limited to prayer meetings 
and homes for young women. ‘They are 
as wide as the needs, and work for im- 
migrants rubs elbows with athletics and 
Bible study. But I am giving away the 
story. You must let Miss Wilson tell 
it to you. 

ANNIE Marion McLean. 
One HunprepD CARTOONS 


By Cesare. Small, Maynard & Co. 200 

pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey, 
$3.20. 

In the early weeks 

| of the war it was 

War, Art widely recognized 

and that American car- 

| Neutrality toonists had struck 


the true note. While 
editors and writers 
floundered for some- 
| thing to say or even 
a point of view, car- 
toonists in every 
=== part ot the United 
States showed the 
misery and horror of it all; blood but 
not glory; women, children and dumb 
men chained to the wheels of a 42-centi- 
meter chariot. 

The collected cartoons of this volume 
printed, even in these times, on durable 
paper, will preserve this point of view 
far beyond the life of the flimsier pages 
of the New York Sun and Harper’s 
Weekly, for which they were drawn. 
In a way, they do Cesare an injustice, 
for they are all on war and include none 
of those later drawings on various cur- 
rent topics, many of which have been re- 
produced in the Survey, which he has 
done in the congenial atmosphere of the 
Evening Post. 

Cesare may not be neutral, but he sees 
more than one side. ‘There is red wrath 
in every stroke of his pen for those who 
sank the Lusitania, and scorn for Ferdi- 
nand for selling Bulgaria on the auction 
block. Yet nothing could be more con- 
temptuous than the picture of John Bull, 
caught like a thief rifling a United 
States mail-pouch: Italy and Greece, 
opera bouffe figures, are hiding in a cy- 
clone cellar the ancient statues and paint- 
ings they have risked. 

Only two of the drawings have much 
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hint of the future. One is the look in 
the eyes of France, a young woman in 
liberty cap and sabots, as she calls her 
boys of eighteen to the colors. The other, 
the face of a gigantic Slav, gun in hand, 
as he catches sight of the minarets of 
Stamboul. 

Cesare’s publishers do not lead, but 
follow, in declaring him artist as well as 
cartoonist. His book is bound to be com- 
pared with that of the other great neu- 
tral cartoonist, the Dutchman Raemae- 


kers. ArtHurR P. KeEttzocae. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AprauamM LincoLtn. By Brand Whitlock. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 210 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.08. 

AGRICULTURAL Economics, 
University of Chicago Press. 
$2.75; by mail of the Survey $3. 

AN AprroacH to Business PROBLEMS. 
Shaw. Harvard University Press. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.16. 

A Gurise yas Mepiration. By Lawrence Gilman. 
E, P.. Dutton & Co. 16 pp. Price 25 cents; by 
mail of the Survey 27 cents. 

Community Hycienr. By Woods Hutchinson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 310 pp. Price 60 cents; 
by mail of the Survey 70 cents. 

A Course In Citizensuip. By Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 386 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.38. 

Tue Deatru or A Nation. 
nan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
by mail of the Survey $2.10. 

Every AMERICAN’s BUusINEsS. 


By Edwin G. Norse, 
896 pp. Price 


By A. W. 
332 pp. 


By Abraham Yohan- 
170 pp. Price $2; 


By John Calvin 


Brown. Mitchell Kennerley. 313 pp. Price 
$1.50 paper; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 
Focat Inrection. By Dr. Frank Billings. (Lane 
Medical Lectures) D. Appleton & Co. 166 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.08. 
How tHe Wortp Makes Irs Livinc. By Logan 
Grant McPherson. The Century Co. 435 pp. 


Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15 

Tue Know Azsout Lisrary. Toy nal of useful 
information interesting to young folks, FE. P. 
Dutton & Co. 20 volumes; 10 cents per volume. 

Tue MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. By Lewis M. 
Terman. Houghton Mifflin Co. 362 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Tue New Reservation or Time. By William 
Jewett Tucker. Houghton Mifflin Co. 213 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

Tue Owrer Lisrary. Picture Paster Publishing 
Co. 10 volumes. Price $1 per set. 

Practica Enciisu ror Hicu Scuoors. By Wil- 
liam D. Lewis and James Fleming Hosic. _Ameri- 
can Book Co. 415 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.10. 

Tue Promise oF Country Lire. 
Cloyd Bowman. D. C. Heath 


Edited by James 
& Co. 303 pp. 


Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.09. 

Smoxky Roses) By Lyman Bryson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 104 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $1.31. 

Tue Socrat Criticism or LitERATURE. By Ger- 
trude Buck. Yale University Press. 60 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.04. 


A Strupy or Fairy Tares. By Laura F. Kready. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 313 pp. Price $1.40; by 
mail of the Survey $1.50. 

Taves or THE Laprapor. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 240 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Ten Boys’ Farces. By Eustace M. Peixotto. 
ter H. Baker & Co. 107 pp. 
mail of the Survey 28 cents. 

UNDERSTANDING GERMANY. By Max Eastman. 
Mitchell ‘Kennerley. 169 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.33. 

Wirrte Arrives. By Elias Tobenkin. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 304 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.35. 

Tue Worn Doorster. By Margaret Sherwood. 
Little, Brown & Co. 196 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.33. 

Are You Human? By Wm. DeWitt Hyde. The 
Macmillan Co. 65 pp. Price, $0.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $0.54. 

Ruymes or a Rep Cross Man. By 
Service. Barse & Hopkins. 192 pp. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.07. 

Women Workers AND Society. By Annie M. 
MacLean. A. ) MeClurg "&) Cos = 135 pp: 
Price, $0.50; by mail of the Survey, $0.55. 

Tue VAMPIRE OF THE CONTINENT. By Count E. 
zu Reventlow. The Jackson Press. 225 pp. 
Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.34. 

TusercuLosis DispENSARY METHOD AND PROCEDURE. 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis. 119 pp. Price, $0.25; by mail of 
the Survey, $0.29. 


Wal- 
Price 25 cents; by 


Robert W. 
Price, $15 
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In Reply to Mr. Peabody 
[See page 198 of this issue] 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


R. PEABODY has presented the 
4 case for Mr. Osborne with hon- 
est conviction. He occupies a high place 
in the community and his words should 
receive generous attention. 

Unfortunately, he is right in saying 
that he is not a trained investigator. 
Like others of Mr. Osborne’s passionate 
friends, he has read into my article an 
avalanche of things that are not there. 
He lumps me with Mr. Osborne’s con- 
scienceless enemies and is apparently un- 
aware that his own recital of the things 
Mr. Osborne has accomplished reads as 
if it were made up from pages of the 
SURVEY—pages, moreover, that were 
composed by me. 

I go with him fully in his admirable 
indignation at “the powers that hounded 
Thomas Mott Osborne.” I have ex- 
pressed similar indignation in previous 
writings in the SURVEY. 

Nothing in my article takes the side 
of Superintendent Carter or of Gover- 
nor Whitman in the events that led up 
to Mr. Osborne’s resignation. Mr. Pea- 
body’s intimation that it was from Mr. 
Carter himself that I got the extracts 
from Mr. Carter’s letters and my own 
“deductions” is groundless. I read this 
correspondence in Mr. Osborne’s office 
at Mr. Osborne’s request. 

Mr. Peabody somehow supposes me 
to be ignorant of former Superintendent 
Riley’s mischievous interference at Sing 
Sing, and to be inclined to excuse Gov- 
ernor Whitman’s tardiness in removing 
Riley. I did not excuse it and can only 
say that again Mr. Peabody ignores 
what I have written in the SURVEY on 
this subject. Neither would I excuse 
Mr. Carter’s long-distance and dicta- 
torial attitude toward Sing Sing, which 
lacked both insight and grasp and was a 
disservice to the state. 

If Mr. Peabody had read with less 
passion he would not have failed to see 
that my analysis of the reasoning by 
which Mr. Osborne became convinced 
that he ought to resign was entirely 
sympathetic. It was intended to make 
clear to persons having no detailed ac- 
quaintance with the situation how he 
could honestly and logically reach that 
conclusion. I am not at all convinced 
that I should not have reached the same 
conclusion if I had been in Mr. Os- 
borne’s place. “That does not prevent 
me, however, from questioning the ne- 
cessity of that conclusion. 

Mr. Peabody is at great pains to off- 
set what he seems to think is the intent, 
or the effect, of my remarks about pub- 
licity, escapes from Sing Sing, and send- 
ing long-term men inside the walls. It 
is labor lost. He has simply missed my 


point. I was trying to show the effect 
that the superintendent’s orders in re- 
gard to these matters had upon Mr. 
Osborne. I cannot hope that anybody 
will re-read my article in the light of 
Mr. Peabody’s eloquence, but I can 
thank him for having expressed so well 
so much of my own feeling about these 
orders. 

The major point of my article was 
not that Mr. Osborne’s resignation was 
injudicious. It was that Mr. Osborne 
could be of greater service to prison re- 
form and to his own ideas unofficially, 
outside prison, than officially, within. 
For this view I gave two reasons: first, 
an appreciation of Mr. Osborne’s vast 
powers as interpreter and leader of pub- 
lic sentiment—with this all of his friends 
agree; second, a recognition that Mr. Os- 
borne is in certain definite ways unfitted 
for administrative work—with this, de- 
spite Mr. Peabody’s denial, at least some 
of his stanchest friends agree. One of 
these friends has described the article as 
accurate, another as “judicial and dis- 
criminating.” 


Conventions 


CITY AND CAMPUS 


S the public is awakening to the 

value of expert knowledge, so the 
universities, private, municipal, and 
state, are realizing more than ever be- 
fore their duty to train men and women 
for service to their communities. “To 
stimulate this sense of duty the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities met in 
New York city, November 15-17. 

The conference was welcomed by 
William A. Prendergast on behalf of 
the city, and by Henry Moskowitz, 
president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. How widely the student should 
wander into extramural activities, into 
general field work connected with 
courses along civic lines; and how far 
the work of the city administration 
should be studied on the campus were 
questions variously handled. 

Frank B. Williams, speaking at the 
City Club meeting of November 16 on 
College Courses in City Planning, 
explained the extreme pressure on the 
educator of the new subjects along 
social lines, all seeking a place in the 
curriculum. Mr. Williams, aware of 
the danger to the student of too great a 
variety of subjects, nevertheless made a 
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With the opinion that Mr. Osborne 
can be of greater service outside prison 
than within Mr. Peabody expresses 
complete agreement. We differ, of 
course, in regard to Mr. Osborne’s fit- 
ness for administrative work. On that — 
issue my article must speak for itself. 
The statements of fact on which I based ~ 
my opinion do not enjoy the attention 
that Mr. Peabody has bestowed upon 
other parts of what I wrote. I can only © 
point out that he fails to refute any one 
of those statements of fact. - 

The crime of being a young man | 
cannot deny. On the other hand, it is — 
not within the province of Mr. Pea- 
body to deny my fundamental admira-— 
tion for Mr. Osborne or for his ideas. 
It seems a little strange that one who ~ 
has known Mr. Osborne for “upwards — 
of thirty years” and who professes 
boundless admiration for his teachings, 
should still be able to talk of “branding” 
as a proper punishment for what he con- — 
siders crime. Mr. Peabody is right in 
saying that there is no Salem county in 
New York—it was the town of Salem 
in Washington county that I should 
have named—but he seems to have 
slipped back in his thinking to the days 
and reactions of another Salem, remote 
from the enlightened ideas that he has 
been at such labor to defend. 


plea that more emphasis be laid on city 
planning in a number of courses of 
which it was a possible corollary—in 
history, in civics, in sociology, in en- 
gineering, in architecture, and in civil 


law. In graduate work, he urged more 
specific courses. “Of all problems 
which we in this country have been 
called upon to solve,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “with municipal government we 
have had the least success.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: president, Samuel Black McCor- 
mick, chancellor of Pittsburgh Univer- 
sity; secretary, Prof. Frederick B. Rob- 
inson, of the College of the City of 
New York. | 


————— 


TRAINING CITY OFFICIALS 


T the invitation of the University 

of Pennsylvania the Society for the 
Promotion of Training for Public Servy- 
ice held the third annual Conference of 
Universities and the Public Service in 
Philadelphia on November 15-16. On 
a subject S0 comparatively new, it 
was inevitable, reports Nina R. Dear- 
dorff, of the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research, that there should 
be a wide divergence of views. 
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Representatives of the universities 
had many interesting and concrete ques- 
tions to ask, the advocates of special 
training for public service had interest- 
ing answers to give. 

One feature, according to Miss Dear- 
dorff, that formerly occupied a large 
place in discussions of civil service re- 
_ form, was conspicuously absent. ‘The 
conference did not devote a minute to 
finding out how to keep incompetent 
people out of office. “The constructive 
suggestions on how to prepare men to 
perform efficient public service left no 
time for the older ideas. 

The more conventional educators 
wanted to know what assurance they 
could give the students who equipped 
themselves for a public career that they 
would be given an opportunity to enter 
such a career. Those who have been in 
the thick of the fight answered that the 
supply created the demand. 

It was generally recognized that be- 
fore the civil servants can reach their 
highest usefulness to the public, they 
must be able to rely on a widespread and 
sustained and intelligent citizen opinion. 
And to obtain this, Charles Mc- 
Carthy, of the Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Bureau, made a powerful ap- 
peal that the well-springs of knowledge, 
our universities and colleges, be free 
from the subtle and insidious forces that 
tend to prevent the research and teach- 
ing staffs from applying their talents 
directly to the solution of society’s hard 
problems. W. D. Lewis, principal of 
the William Penn High School for Girls 
of Philadelphia, pointed out that the one 
big, first duty of all public schools is 
to give the children a specific knowledge 
of citizenship and to develop a social 
conscience. Louis B. Wehle, of 
Louisville, stressed the need for social- 
izing the lawyer’s education. 

Field work, actual direct contacts 
with the world just as it is, gives some- 
thing—‘“‘an emotion, a grip on. the sub- 
ject’ —to young men and women, it was 
emphasized, that formal lectures, reading 
or other classroom instructions could not 
possibly bring to their preparation. 


WAYS TO LESSEN POVERTY 


O a delegate new at charity meet- 
ings, the Massachusetts State Con- 
ference of Charities, held at Lowell, 
seemed “‘a three days’ discussion of the 
non-economic present distribution of 
wealth with some methods of temporary 
relief of conditions resulting therefrom.” 
At its first session the conference 
tackled no less ambitious a subject than 
the Abolition of Poverty with an address 
by Bolton Hall, the New York single- 
taxer and promoter of vacant-lot gar- 
dens. The very fact that in the past Mr. 
Hall has been an outspoken critic of 
organized charity gave greater interest 
and significance to what he said. While 


many differed from him, they recognized 
clearly that he was preaching the gos- 
pel of preparedness against the evil re- 
sults of extremes of wealth and poverty. 
He was preceded by a forceful introduc- 
tory analysis of the situation by Edward 
T. Hartman, the president of the con- 
ference, who is secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League. “The prevailing 
thought of the conference, traced easily 
through the entire program, was toward 
prevention of, or better, toward fore- 
stalling, dangers to social progress lurk- 
ing in an unknown future lying around 
the next turn. 

A cordial spirit of mutual good will 
and cooperation prevailed. “The new 
president is Robert A. Woods, of South 
End House, Boston; and the secretary, 
Richard K. Conant, of the Massachu- 
setts Child Labor Committee, 6 Beacon 
street, Boston. 


SOCIETY’S CHILDREN 
DEFINITE effort to make the 


influence of the Lowa State Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 
held at Ottumwa, October 22-24, felt 
througheit Iowa communities, gave 
special importance to that convention 
this year, according to Bessie A. Mc- 
Clenahan. 

The subject around which the discus- 
sion of the conference centered was 
child-welfare, as made possible through 
a larger use of the juvenile court, a pre- 
school period of attention to child 
health, stricter child labor laws, voca- 
tional training, and increased oppor- 
tunity for recreation. Juvenile delin- 
quency and dependency in a certain 
“Juke” family of Iowa was the subject 
of a paper showing the menace of lack 
of social control. 

The conference appointed a legisla- 
tive committee of seven to cooperate if 
possible with similar committees from 
other state organizations in bringing 
about certain social legislation. Par- 
ticularly, the conference endorsed a law 
limiting the hours of work for women, 
a law establishing a child-welfare re- 
search station at the state university, 
and providing for the codification of all 
laws relating to children. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: president, Paul S. Pierce, lowa 
City; secretary-treasurer, Bessie A. Mc- 
Clenahan, Iowa City. 

The children of Iowa received still 
further attention at the Conference on 
Child Welfare called at Iowa City 
October 25-27 by the state university. 
The university, reports Miss McClena- 
han, invited the Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent -Teachers’ Association to hold 
their biennial at the same time, thereby 
making the conference a cooperative 
one. Methods of developing county 
child-welfare and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations were outlined, community bet- 
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terment was discussed in relation to the 
social worker, the visiting nurse and the 
consolidated school, and suggestions 
were made for remedying the lack of 
suitable recreation and amusement in 
Iowa communities. Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing temperance legisla- 
tion, woman suffrage, and the movement 
to secure the child-welfare research sta- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association: ‘president, Mrs. 
Allen O. Ruste, Charles City; secretary, 
Pamelia Fluent, Charles City. 


NEW YORK CHARITIES 


T was fitting that the seventeenth 

New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction should hold 
its first meeting in the students’ build- 
ing at Vassar, the college of Katherine 
B. Davis and Julia C. Lathrop. The 
papers read were important and interest- 
ing, but the whole conference was 
marked by absence of discussion from 
the floor. At the first session, for in- 
stance in his paper on The Social and 
Public Health Aspects of the Venereal 
Disease Problem, Dr. Edward L. Keyes, 
Jr., deliberately threw down the gaunt- 
let to those who advocate birth control, 
in the expectation that animated discus- 
sion would follow. Not one delegate 
present took it up. 

The liveliest meeting was that at 
which Thomas Mott Osborne, speaking 
on the Mutual Welfare League, drew 
forth some discussion and a rejoinder 
from State Superintendent of Prisons 
Carter. 

In a paper on The Relation between 
Trade Unions and Social Workers, 
John A. Fitch pointed out a distinct 
feeling of distrust between trade union- 
ists and social workers, particularly on 
the part of the former, which he held 
must be recognized and should be 
bridged. Interesting comments were 
made by Peter Brady, secretary of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council; Ann 
Hogan, a member of the Women’s 
Trade Union League; W. E. McLen- 
nan, headworker of Welcome Hall, 
Buffalo, and Mary Van Kleeck, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Lee K. Frankel, of New York city, 
was elected president of the next con- 
ference, to be held at Binghamton. 


AGAIN THE FEEBLEMINDED 


F consciousness of an evil is the first 
step toward its eradication, the 
spread of feeblemindedness bids fair to 
be checked, as measured by attention 
given it at this year’s state conferences 
of charities and corrections. “The last 
conference to devote practically all its 
sessions to this problem, according to. 
T. L. Gillen, of the University of Wis- 
consin, was that of Wisconsin, held in 


Sheboygan, October 17-19. 
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CIRCULATORS 


A new membership class of SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


T has been through the generous mustering of co- 

operating subscribers at $10 that the most marked 
gains have been made in securing funds to carry on the 
non-commercial work of the SuRvEy, and to invest in its 
circulation and growth as an educational enterprise. 


This mustering of support does not, we believe, exhaust 
the reserves of interest and good-will which are to be 
enlisted if a way can be found. 


The fact, writes Mr. Gillen, that the 
report of the standing committee of the 
conference on  feeblemindedness, pre- 
sented by Mrs. George A. Chamber- 
lain, of Milwaukee, estimated some 
14,000 feebleminded of all grades in 
Wisconsin, led, quite naturally, to a dis- 
cussion of whether the state as a whole, 
the Board of Control, and the various 
municipal and school authorities are 
awake to the gravity of the situation. It 
was pointed out that the one state in- 
stitution for the feebleminded has a 
waiting list constantly of between three 
and four hundred, while the new insti- 
tution for epileptics and feebleminded, 
which the Board of Control is building 
at Union Grove, will not be completed, 
according to the present plans, for 
twenty years, and even then will only 
care for 1,500 inmates. 

The inter-relation of feeblemindedness 
with blindness, disease, and crime was 
analyzed. Dr. W. F. Lorenz, director 
of the Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute, 
declared that ‘“‘of the various causes that 
can seriously undermine the health of 
either parent, resulting in either mal- 
nutrition of the germ cell previous to 
conception or interfering with normal 
development after conception, in addi- 
tion infecting the child with a serious 


Many Survey readers who have not $10 to contribute 
stand ready to give time and effort to the venture. Many 
of them secure for us new readers. This cooperation we 
shall endeavor to systematize, recognizing it as a basis 
for membership. Readers of the Survey who send in 
eight new $2 once-a-month subscriptions within the fiscal 
year, or four new $3 weekly subscriptions (in addition 
in each case to their own renewals), will be eligible for 
election as annual members of Survey Associates. The 
cost of filling these subscriptions should leave a margin 
in each case equivalent to that left from a $10 cooperating 
subscription after deducting the cost of sending 52 issues 
to the cooperating subscriber. 


DUCATIONALLY this new cooperative member- 

ship should be doubly effective—widening the group 
of readers and at the same time helping to bring SuRvVEY 
ASSOCIATES to a new level of self-dependence. 


From the current annual report of Survey Associates, Inc. 


committee on probation urged that the 
system in Wisconsin be revised so that 
juvenile probation work now handled in 
various ways by individual courts be 
placed under state control with both 
juvenile and adult probation handled 


PRESIDENT WILSON has amended the 

_ Civil-service rules so as to permit paroled 
prisoners in federal penitentiaries to fill civil- 
service positions when recommended by the 
federal Parole Board and the Department 


of Justice. Such persons have heretofore 
been ineligible. The order will apply to 300 
paroled prisoners. 


disease, syphilis is unquestionably the 
most frequent factor.” 
Because every court must occasionally 


by a state probation board or commis- 
sion. 


; HAT social service is not all statistics 


and visits on needy families is shown 


deal with criminals who are not normal 
mentally, and because feeblemindedness 
can now be diagnosed rather certainly, 
Judge Albert H. Schmidt of Manitowoc 
urged the necessity of a psychiatrist to 
assist every judge in the determination 
of mental status. 

Besides the reports and papers bear- 
ing upon feeblemindedness, Mr. Gillen 
reports that methods were recommended 
to improve out-door relief in Wisconsin 
through systematic records and reports 
to a central authority, through educa- 
tion of public relief officials by means AMY WOODS, former “seeretary ofthe 
of gatherings, conventions, literature Associated Charities, of Newburgh, 
and, above all, by the incorporation into N. Y., is the new secretary of the League for 
the law of standards of relief, and Preventive Work, Boston, succeeding Isabelle 

. : . Kendig Gill, who resigned in order to study 
through supervision by specially quali- 


: law at the Cambridge Law School for 
fied. persons. He also writes that the Women. 


by the Cleveland Associated Charities, which 
has quarterly parties of its eighty or more 
workers to arouse enthusiasm, acquaintance- 
ship and esprit de corps. The invitation to 
the last party, on Hallowe’en, took the shape 
of a dried corn husk, on which was inked a 
poetic invitation. 


JOTTINGS 


COMMISSION from the American Col- 


lege of Surgeons has been appointed to 
HLOE OWINGS, formerly general sec- yisit South America and meet fraternally 


retary _of the Associated Charities of with the medical societies of different coun- 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is serving as private tries. The commission includes Dr. Edward 
secretary to H. O. Beatty, director-general of Martin, Philadelphia; Dr. A. J. Ochsner, 
the American Relief Clearing House at 5 rue (Chicago; Dr. F. S. Simpson, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
de Frangois, Paris. C. H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 


SUMMARY of the nineteen-volume re- 

port on the condition of women and 
child wage-earners in the United States has 
been recently published by the federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The demand for 
the full report has been greater than the 
bureau could fill, and no appropriation has 
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We Are Trying for 100. 


SURVEY CIRCULATORS 


From A Lone Istanp Y. M. C. A. SECRETARY: 


“I am enrolling hereby as one of the new class of cooperating 
subscribers, an dthis is the first of the four or more subscriptions 
I will send you as fast as I can get them.” 


From a SoutH Dakota MINISTER: 


“In reply to yours of the 9th, let me say that I am one of 
those whose interest in the SuRVEY outruns my financial ability. 
I regret that I cannot send in ten dollars and thus become an 
associate. But I think I can get four new subscribers; at least 
I am ready to try it, and shall be doing my community a service 
in the effort. Please send me whatever materials you are using 
for the purpose of getting new subscribers.” 


From AN Iowa Rassi: 


“J am in receipt of your letter of November 9, and take pleas- 
ure in enclosing card pledging myself to become a ‘Survey Cir- 
culator.’ I have regretted for a long time that the heavy de- 
mands upon me in every direction have prevented my. assisting 
the Survey financially, and I am glad of the opportunity to 
serve the SuRvEY in this way. 1 will do my best to carry out 
my pledge.” 


From A Minnesota WomMaAN: 


“Enclosed you will find the card signifying my intention to 
enlist as a Survey Circulator. Will you send me one or two 
copies of the last two issues of the Survey? I think they are 
particularly interesting and will undoubtedly help to secure 
new subscribers.” 


ET us go back ten years. That was 
when the Survey (Charities, it was 
then called) first set out to enlist ‘‘co- 
operating subscribers,” at $10 each, to de- 
velop the journal as an educational enter- 
prise, “beyond the limits of meager com- 
mercial receipts.’’? Something like eighty- 
nine readers enrolled the first year as ‘‘co- 

’ 

By 1912 the muster had reached a point. 
where we were warranted in launching 
Survey Associates as an adventure in co- 
operative journalism. In the four years 
since it has reached the thousand mark; 
and we are creating a new membership 
class of Survey Associates, based on service. 


(THESE are Survey CircuLaTors, and we 
want to enroll one hundred of them 
this initial year. 


(LS) explain: If we can get 100 regular 
.$3 subscribers of the Survey, each to 
enlist four new $3 subscribers, that will 
add 400 new readers—fill a good-sized lec- 
ture hall, if you accept the comparison, 
fifty-two times, with friends of those pres- 
ent readers who may be assumed, like them, 
to be more than ordinarily concerned in 
social questions. There could not be a 
truer process of natural selection by which 
to extend the Survey’s audience where it 
will count for most. 


M2EE: these 400 new $3 subscribers will 
bring in $1,200. Now, the cost of 
running off additional impressions, once 
this issue of November 25, for example, is 
on the press, is much less than the cost per 
subscriber of printing our regular “run.” 
Let us set the cost of filling these 400 extra 
subscriptions at, roughly, $600 a year. This 
leaves an equal amount free for that work 
of journalistic development so sorely need- 
ed to lift the standard of service which the 
Survey can render to all readers. 


M AY we enlist vou as one of the initial 
group of 100 Survey CircuLaTors who 


work of Survey Associates, Inc. 


will help us demonstrate this new phase of 
that free co-operation which in gifts ef 
time, money, manuscripts and active work 
has made the Survey not only possible, 
but a living thing? 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


I wish to enlist as a Survey Circulator for the publication year 
1916-17—as my piece of co-operation in carrying forward the educational 


Note:—A Survey Circulator, in addition to the renewal of his own subscription, undertakes to 
secure four new $3 weekly subscribers, or eight mew $2 once-a-month subscribers (or their 
equivalent). A Survey Circulator is eligible for election as a member of Survey Associates for 
the current year, but assumes no financial liability, nor promises renewal another year. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


been made for printing a new edition. The 
summary covers the more important results 
of the investigation. 


A HEALTH information bureau is the 
latest development in the work of the 
American Public Health Association, 755 
Boylston street, Boston. It will endeavor to 
answer queries from all health workers, 
whether members of the association or not, 
on policy, ascertained fact, methods, work of 
others, authorities, or similar subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of child labor just 

published by the federal Children’s Bu- 
reau covers all the speeches made in Congress 
since the first federal bill was introduced in 
1906; material on practical experiments in 
training children for industry and in voca- 
tional guidance; state laws and their enforce- 
ment, and uniform legislation. It may be 
obtained free of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


A PLAN for a garment town similar to 
the one designed by H. F. J. Porter (see 
the Survey.for November 11) was suggested 
in the New York Times of November 5 by 
the Degnon Terminal Company. A site within 
a five-cent fare from Manhattan, adjacent to 
Queensboro Bridge in Long Island City, has 
been chosen. As in Mr. Porter’s plan, a com- 
plete community life would be provided for, 
with factories, homes and amusement parks 
of the workers brought together. An outlay 
of $50,000,000 is believed necessary. 


ITH Germany, England, Ireland, Rus- 

sia and France taking control of their 
food supplies, and with the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, of which 
Simon Lubin, a Californian, is the active 
head, calling upon the whole world to con- 
serve its food supply because of short crops, 
particular interest attaches to the National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits 
to be held December 4-9 at Chicago. Dis- 
cussion will range over a wide field, includ- 
ing the rise in the cost of living and the 
distribution of immigration. Programs and 
information may be had of the secretary, 
Charles W. Holman, 230 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


IRLS who have not been reached by 

infant hygiene and personal hygiene 
classes, which now are a part of the curricu- 
lum in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Cleveland public schools, are being reorgan- 
ized in Junior Mothers’ Corps at the fifteen 
prophylactic or preventive dispensaries main- 
tained by the city Division of Child Hygiene 
in co-operation with the Babies’ Dispensary 
and Hospital. The girls are in large part 
those who, through work in factories or 
stores or through taking their grammar 


IFAD 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “‘Situations Wanted,“ ‘(Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANT ED 


WANTED—At once, a trained worker 
to be General: Secretary of a Charity Or- 
ganization Society in a middle-sized city of 


Eastern Pennsylvania. Address, with 
references, 2416 Survey. 

WANTED—Housekeeper, Jewish, with 
institutional experience. Address 2418, 


SURVEY. 


WANTED—Manager, Housekeeper with 
institutional experience. Reference  re- 
quired. Address 2419, Survey. 


A MAN as supervisor of boys; also a 
woman as supervisor of the younger boys 
in Jewish Orphanage. State experience, for- 
mer employment and salary expected. Ab- 
solutely permanent positions for right par- 
ties. Address 2422 Survey. 


WANTED—An experienced institutional 
boys’ supervisor, to take charge of boys 
from 10 to 15 years of age. Address, 2423 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ ex- 
perience in charity work, desires position 
with organization as visitor, investigator, 


or agent for dependent children. Address 
2415 Survey. 
A NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 


FORTY YEARS OF AGE, PROGRES- 
SIVE, EFFICIENT AND EXPERI- 
ENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ORPHANAGE DESIRES A SIMILAR 
POSITION, WHERE AGGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IS DESIRED. ADDRESS 
2417 Survey. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, experi- 
enced in teaching business and social work, 
desires position among children. Address 
2420, SuRVEY. 


REFINED, EDUCATED WOMAN 
with niece of ten years, wishes position in 
Ohio or Illinois. Twenty years institu- 
tional experience. Address 2421, Survey. 


letters both on the back and on 


a the side. Put in each issue as 
received. It does not multilate 

ISSUES S U ES issues, which may easily be re- 
i At the 


moved and reinserted. 
ee endof each six months an index 


will be sent to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanant place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 


The Survey May be kept for 
permanent, ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, made 
with board sides. It is covered 
with stout buckram, THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold 
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school work before the infant hygiene classes 
were organized (within the last two years), 
have missed this training. Members of the 
Women’s Board of the Babies’ Dispensary 
and Hospital act as chairmen of the groups 
in the different dispensaries, and nurses from 
the staff give lessons in the care of the baby 
and personal and home hygiene. 


hee P. WALSH, formerly chairman 
of the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations; C. E. S$. Wood, a law- 
yer of Portland, Ore.; Edward P. Costigan 
of Denver, counsel for John Lawson, the 
Colorado strike leader; Austin Lewis of San 
Francisco, and Amos Pinchot of New York, 
have joined what is to be known as a Na- 
tional Labor Defense Council, for the pur- 
pose of offering legal assistance to workers 
who do not belong to strong labor organiza- 
tions, which are able to employ counsel for 
them. The organization has been promoted 
by a committee consisting of Fremont Older, 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin; Helen 
Marot of the Women’s Trade Union League; 
Dante Barton of the Industrial Relations 
Committee; Lincoln Steffens and Ida Rauh, 
chairman. An effort is being made to raise 
a fund of $5,000 to maintain the field work. 
It is stated that the counselors are giving 
their services without compensation. 


CONFERENCE of Oppressed or De- 

pendent Nationalities has been called at 
Washington, December 10-11, by a commit- 
tee of which Grace Abbott, chairman of the 
Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago, is 
chairman. Miss Abbott’s committee was ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of the 
American Delegation to the Congress-After- 
the-War of the International Committee of 
Women for Permanent Peace, of which Jane 
Addams is chairman. The call for the con- 
ference points out the great need for formu- 
lating public opinion with regard to the 
rights of submerged nationalities, and that 
the United States is the appropriate nation 
to open such discussion because of its tradi- 
tional position in the leadership of those who 
believe in self-government and because it 
contains in its population representatives of 
all of the oppressed, as well as of the domi- 
nant nations. Discussion, it is expected, will 
be forthcoming from American representa- 
tives of the Poles, Ruthenians, Finns, Letts, 
Lithuanians, Russian and Rumanian Jews, 
Bohemians, Slovaks, Croatians, Irish, Syrians, 
and Armenians. Fuller information may be 
had of Miss Abbott at 1140 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 


HICAGO is beginning to react against 

the multiplicity of tag-days and the lax- 
ity of the City Council in granting its per- 
mission to agencies to solicit donations on 
the streets. For several years a single tag- 
day was permitted in the interests of thirty- 
six children’s charities, whose standards were 
vouched for and whose tag-day management 
was supervised by a federation formed for 
the purpose, known as the Children’s Benefit 
League. About $55,000 was thus collected, 
each organization taking the amounts gath- 
ered by their respective taggers. This year, 
however, the City Council set aside Novem- 
ber 1 as another tag-day, naming ten agen- 
cies, with very varied purposes, as benefici- 
aries. There seems to be no way of ascer- 
taining the total amount collected, as there 
has been in the case of the Children’s Bene- 
fit tag-day. The criticism of this laxity has 
prompted an investigation by the city com- 
missioner of public welfare, the report of 
which is still pending. Meanwhile the As- 
sociation of Commerce Subscriptions Investi- 
gating Committee is itemizing its action in 
regard to each of the agencies soliciting 
funds on the street, because the City Council 
ruled that all agencies seeking tag-day priv- 
ileges must have the endorsement of this 
committee, which some of them are said not 
to have secured. 
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The Community 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
CAROL BOOK 


As used in the Community Service 
at Madison Square 


Containing 


12 OLD CAROLS 


Price 10 Cents, or by the 100, $5.00 Net 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
2 West 45th Street - - New York 
Sole Agents jor Novello & Co., Ltd. 


KOBER. & HANSON 


The Diseases of Occupation 
and Vocational Hygiene 


A Modern, Illustrated Guide to the dis- 
eases prevalent in the industries and pro- 
fessions, including the most approved 
methods of investigation, prevention and 
treatment. With valuable contributions on 
governmental study and legislation; In- 
vestigations by Public Health Authorities, 
Labor and Factory Inspectors, etc.; Sta- 
tistics, Reference Tables; Occupational 
Mortality and Morbidity. The material is 


arranged in three main parts, divided into 


sections and subdivided into groups ac- 
cording to a most logical and convenient 
system. Prepared by _ collaboration of 
thirty-one poe a see at home 
and abroad. The editors are George M. 
Kober, M.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., 
and William’ 85 Hanson, M.D., Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 


It is a valuable book for social worker, 
teacher, lawyer, physician, nurse, health 
and factory inspectors, manufacturer, and 
indispensable for the Reference Library. 


Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth $8.00 Postpaid. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


T has been estimated that every case of 

human plague costs the municipality in 
which it occurs at least $7,500. This does 
not include the commercial loss from panic 
and extreme quarantines. The only safety 
is freedom from rats, thus checking. the 
spread among land rats from ship-borne 
foreign rodents; and the only sure freedom 
from rats is absence of food for them—i. ¢., 
municipal cleanliness. New Orleans has. 
rat-proofed 122,281 buildings since the re- 
port of a case of human plague there two 
years ago, and has caught nearly 800,000: 
rats. The reward of “keeping everlastingly 
at it)’ was again shown when in September 
two rodent cases were confirmed in the Pub- 
ne Health Service laboratory at New Or- 
eans. 


“S INCE August, 1914, we have been say- 
ing that the world has gone mad,” 
wrote Dr. William Graham of Belfast, in a 
recent issue of the Manchester Guardian. 
“Yet the fact is that insanity, like crime, has 
lessened during the period of the war.” Dr. 
Graham, a recognized authority on mental 
diseases, finds the reason for the fewer ad- 
missions of women, especially; to insane 
hospitals in the fact that so many women 
have thrown off benumbing conventions and 
gone out to do hard, healthful work in the 
open air, and they have found a new in- 
terest in existence. So, too, the daring of a 
march to the front has freed many men from 
neurasthenic weakness and fear to which, 
they had been in»bondage for years. 


Tue Rate or Interest AFTER THE War. By 
Irving Fisher. Reprinted from the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia. 


Tue City Beautirut—A Stupy or Town Pran- 
NING AND MunicipaL Art. By Kate Louise 
Roberts. Price 25 cents.. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 


Aw Apprat For Starvine Lirnuania. By Kleofas 
Jurgelionis, 751 West 32 street, Chicago. 


Pamphlets from the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 105 West 40 street, New York city. 
Tue Moruer’s Repry, by Nellie M. Smith, price 
5 cents; THE SEGREGATION OF PROSTITUTION AND 
THE INJUNCTION AND ABATEMENT Law AGAINST 
Houses oF Prostirution; Frienp or Enemy? 
To THE MeN IN THE ARMY AND Navy, by M. J. 
Exner, price 5 cents; THE PREVENTION OF VE- 
NEREAL DISEASES IN THE Army, by Otto May, 
price 5 cents; COMMERCIALIZED ProstiTUTION 
AND THE User oF Property, by George J. Knee- 
land; Tue Martrer anp Meruops or Sex Epvu- 
caTION; Sex IN Lire, THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MIND and Witt; A Srupy IN SEXUAL 
Morauity, by Edith Livingston Smith and Hugh 
Cabot; Tur TreatTMENT oF Cases oF ProstiTu- 
Trion IN New York, by Norman J. Marsh; Tue 
MatteR AND THE TasK OF SEx_ Epucation; 
Wuat Swart We Reap?—A bibliography of 
Social Hygiene and Related Topics. 


FoR Empioyees REGARDING THE 
Worxkman’s CoMPeNSATION INSURANCE AND 
Sarety Acr. Industrial Accident Commission, 
525 Market street, San Francisco. 


INFORMATION 


RELATION OF ObsstTEeTRIcs, GYNECOLOGY AND Ap- 

DOMINAL SURGERY TO THE Pusiic WELFARE. By 
> Thomas S.* Cullen, M.D. American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CotiectivE AGREEMENTS IN THE MeEn’s CLorHING 


Inpustry. By Charles H. Winslow, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 


Mexican Prozstems. By Robert Bruce Brinsmade. 
Women 1n Mexico. By M. C. Rolland. WHat 
or Mexico? By David Starr Jordan. Speech 
of General Alvarado, Governor of the State of 
Yucatan. Mexican-American League, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


Wuat tHe Catnotic CuurcH Has Done 1n MeEx- 
1co. By Dr. A. Paganel. With a reply by 
Cardinal Farley. Price 10 cents. Latin-Ameri- 
can News Association, 1400 Broadway, New 
York city. 


Tue Monroe DocrrinE AND THE PROGRESS OF THE 
LeacuE To Enrorce Peace. By George Grafton 
Wilson. Published by the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


A_Srcxness Survey_or Boston. By Lee_K. 
Frankel and Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York city. 


PuysrcaL Drsapitity or New York City Scnoor 
TeacHers. By Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 


A Guiwe To CarirorniA LAws PERTAINING TO 
CwariTies AND Corrections. State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, 411 Call Building, 
San Francisco. \ 


Tue Houses or Provipence. By John Ihlder, 
Madge Headley, and Udetta D. Brown. Price 
15 cents. . General Committee on Improved 
Housing in Providence, Chamber of Commerce, 
Providence, R. I 


Tue Herepitary Factor 1N Perracra. By Charles 
B. Davenport. Stupy oF THE HEREDITY oF 
PeLLaGRA IN SPARTANBURG. CouNTy, SovuTH 
Carotina. By Elizabeth B. Muncey, M.D. Price 
15 cents. Archives of Internal Medicine, Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., New York. 


Court Decistons PeErRTAINING TO THE Pusric 
Heattu. Reprint No. 342 from the Public Health 
Reports. Price, 20 cents. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Visitinc TEAcHER IN New York City. By 
Harriet M. Johnson. Published by the Public 
Education Association of the City of New York, 
8 West 40 street, New York city. 


Tue OrriciaL Wirt Reports TO THE BoarD OF 
Epucation or New York City. Public Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York, 8 
West 40 street, New York city. 


PropaTion Manual _oF THE COMMONWEALTIL 
Massacuusetts. Published by Commission 
Probation, Court House, Boston. 


Tue Procress or Houstnc ReForM 1N BRooKtyn. 
Tenement House Committee, Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, 65 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, 
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Christmas 


Handkerchiefs 
at McCutcheon’s 


: 
= 
= 
2 


remembrances. 


chiefs that the market offers. 
quality considered, are most reasonable. 


tion, both 
choicest of 


From Madeira—Exquisite 


Reg. Trade-Mark 


Undoubtedly you will purchase Handkerchiefs for some of your Christmas 


At the “Treasure House of Fine Linens” you may make your selection 
from stocks that are brimming over with the finest and daintiest Handker- 
All are of Pure Linen, and the prices, 


Every desirable style awaits your selec- 
for men and women—the 

the Linen Handkerchief 
production of the world, notwithstand- 
ing the difficult conditions that prevail. 


1 ] hand-em- 
broidered creations of sheerest Linen 
in a broad variety of patterns, 50c. to 


Handker- 


= $2.00 each. 

: From <Armenia—Delicate 

= chiefs with Lace edges, $1.00 to $2.00 
= each. 

= 

= From Switzerland—Beautifully em- 


Colored Borders—A 


Careful attention given to orders by mail. 


Send for special Christmas catalogue. 


broidered patterns, from 65c. to $25.00 


each. 
From Ireland—A_ most excellent 
assortment of plainer Handkerchiefs 


for more common use, initialed, Lace- 
trimmed and embroidered, 25c, upward. 


large variety 
with colored borders and dainty em- 
broidered effects, 25c., 50c. each and up. 


Holiday purchases are daintily packed 
in McCutcheon Christmas boxes. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33rd Sts., New York 
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“‘Headaches — How Prevented’”’ 


? 


What is more exhausting than headache? Yet—a headache is “only a symptom.’ It is in the 
conditions back of headaches—the conditions by which headaches are caused—that the real danger 
lies. High blood pressure, auto-intoxication, eye-strain and worse disorders cause headaches, To 
be rid of headaches, you must get at their cause. How to do this is explained ina new 
book,“ Headaches and How to Prevent Them’”’—by Dr. W. H. Riley, a Neurologist 
who has had years of experience in treating all kinds of cases involving head- 
aches. You may get relief by following the teachings of Dr. Riley’s book. 
No drugs. Only natural means—diet, exercise, rest and sleep. 
We send this book for your FREE examination. All you 
do is ask for it. (See the coupon.) If not satisfied with the 
book, return it at our expense. Your examination costs 
you not a penny. If you keep the book, you remit only 
$1.25. Not a large book, but—worth its weight in 
gold to the headache sufferer, 


Send No Money—Use the Coupon 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


2611 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me ‘““The Headache Book,” 


turn it in five day 


I will re- 


s or send you $1.25. 


(Write your name and address in the margin.) 
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52 reminders of real thought 


a ae >= 
put into Christmas giving—52 > =. 
Issues of Stories, and a lot of them ‘Stee 
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Already scheduled for 1917—12 great Serials or Groups and 250 Short 
Stories, a thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand Funnyisms. 
Special Pages for the Family—Boys—Girls—Children. Sports, Games, 
Receipts, Doctor’s Counsel, Comment on Current Topics, etc. 
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c America’s Best-Loved Family Weekly. 


Every age enjoys it—the brightest, cleanest, best—and the most for your money— 
$2.00 a year—and then to make it irresistible note this great ‘‘BEST TWO’’ 
Offer, including McCall’s Magazine, to which millions of women look for styles, etc. 
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1. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION—5S2 issues of 1917. 
2. All remaining 1916 issues of The Companion FREE. 
3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1917. 
4. McCALL’S MAGAZINE—12 Monthly Fashion 
Numbers of 1917. 
5. One 15-cent McCall Dress Pattern—your choice 
if 2-cent stamp is sent. 
The “‘Best Two’’ Offer is made to NEW Companion subscribers only. 
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Everything that is good to 
read. All for “4. 433 $ 10 


Better send TO-DA Y—and make sure. 
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